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MORTGAGEE AND 
PAYEE INTERESTS 


A Chapter —e New Book on Fire 
Insurance, Written By R. P. 
Barbour 





STATUS OF ENCUMBERED REALTY 





Courts Lean to Giving Mortgagee an 
Insurance Interest Superior to 
That of Owner 





Robert P. Barbour, general agent of 
the North British & Mercantile, has 
written a book of 304 pages called 
“The Agents’ Key to Fire Insurance.” 
One of the most able of the younger 
underwriters, he has compiled a most 
useful volume, in which forms are iun- 
cluded. ‘ihe book, which will soon be 
published by the Spectator Company, of 
New York, contains among other in- 
furmative chapters, the following on 
‘Mortgagee and Payee Interests”: 


Insurable Interest 
When reality is encumbered by mort- 
gage the mortgagee has an insurable 
interest therein, and may insure it as 


such, but the customary method is to 
issue the insurance to the owner or 
mortgagor, making loss, if any, pay- 


able to the mortgagee and attaching a 
mortgagee clause. If the policy covers 
both real and personal property, the 
mortgagee clause should be made to 
apply to the realty only. A mortgage 
on realty does not give the mortgagee 
any ownership interest in the property, 
and therefore does not affect the “sole 
and unconditional ownership” referred 
to in the policy. 


Mention Unnecessary 

Unless required by the mortgagee it 
is not necessary to make any mention 
in the policy of a mortgage interest in 
realty, nor to make loss, if any, under 
the policy payable to the mortgagee, 
nor to attach the mortgagee clause. 
Sometimes two policies are taken out 
by the assured, one for the amount of 


the mortgage, payable to the mort- 
vagee, anc the other for the remain- 
der of value of building, omitting 
any loss payable clause; but this 


is not as good practice as to make all 
policies payable to the mortgagee, as 
his mortgage interest may appear, thus 
protecting the owner, the mortgagee 
and the insurance company. 


Mortgagee Clauses 
In New York State there are two 
forms of standard mortgagee clauses, 


(Continued on page 14.) 


























“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


FULL WAR COVER 


INCLUDING 
BOMBARDMENT and EXPLOSION 


Reasonable Rates 





Liberal Contracts 
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North British 
and Mercantile 
Entered United States Insurance Co. 


1866 


Established 1809 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 
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AN IOWA COMPANY 


Operating Under lowa Reserve Deposit Law 
POLICYHOLDERS OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE of IOWA 


ARE SAFEGUARDED AGAINST ANY 
POSSIBLE MISAPPLICATION OF 
THE FUNDS OF THE COMPANY 


SO ARE ITS AGENTS 
THE RIGHT COMPANY TO REPRESENT 


Apply to 


H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents, DES MOINES, IOWA 





BRITISH LIFE 
STATISTICS OF 
WAR LOSSES 


President Mitchell of National City 
Company, Says Mortality is Better 
Than Expected 
DISCLOSES AUTHORITATIVE DATA 
OF WARRING NATIONS 








Information Shows German Corpora- 
tions to be Prosperous, Despite 
Reported Heavy Losses 





That the financial condition of 
pean life insurance companies 
shown advancement in spite of the 
losses, is the conclusion 
Charles E. Mitchell, president of 
National City an auxiliary of 
National City Bank, from 
figures he presented to the Life 
writers’ New 
said in part: 
the 
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Incomes Are Normal 
“Not only have English companies 
remained solvent, but the income ac- 


counts for 1916 so far as available to 
date indicate that profits are not a 
great deal below normal. The ordinary 
stocks of nine of the larger companies 
listed on the London Stock Exchange, 
indicate an average depreciation in 


price of only 13 per cent. as compared 
with the normal basis in 1913 
“The English companies, moreover, 
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I desire to correspond with New York City Life Agents, who would prefer a District Managership covering several of the wealthy 
counties in Pennsylvania. Three Millions of old business in force. Company over Sixty Years Old. 

This is an opportunity where an Agent can make money and live on the first year’s business, leaving his renewals for future 
profit and savings. 
A salary is paid for supervision of old business in addition to the regular New York State Contract with renewals, over-riding 
first year commissions and renewals paid on sub-agents appointed. 
Do not reply to this unless you can stand closest inspection and prove up a Paid Business of $100,000 in the last twelve months 
(term excluded). 
Address “PENNSYLVANIA” 

Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 

je sure » their bit in the than in 1914, and the item of deprecia- Association, but ithe: 

have surely done their b I W. M. Horner Scores ut acts of a political 


dinancing of the war. The forty larger 
insurance companies subscribed to £70,- 
460,000 of the recent British War Loan 
or over seven per cent. of the total. 
The Prudential alone has invested a 
total of over £27,000,000 in war loans 
out of total] assets as of December 31, 
~916, amounting to £99,123,746. 

“In addition the Prudential to Decem- 
ber 31, 1916, had loaned or sold to the 


British Treasury, under the various 
wobilization schemes, securities to a 
nominal value of $6,955,159. 


Borrow to Buy Governmemnt Bonds 


“British policyholders have availed 
themselves of their right to borrow on 
policies, a large proportion of the pro- 
ceeds undoubtedly having been invest- 
ed in government loans by individuals. 
Loans on war bonds have generally 
heen considered the function of the 
banks but many holders of small poli- 
cies, who were not in a position to es- 
tablish banking connections were cared 
for by the insurance companies. Num- 
bers of the principal English companies 
in writing new policies have instructed 
their agents to endeavor to secure sub- 
scriptions to the war loan, partial pay- 
nent to be made simultaneously with 
the premiums and the company carry- 
ing the bonds at the rate of interest 
paid by the loan until such time as the 
ew policyholder shall have liquidated 
by installments. We have been greatly 
interested to learn of the extensive 
Red Cross work which has been in- 
stalled and maintained by the British 
companies Ambulances and automo- 
Liles have been purchased and are be- 


ing operated by insurance company em- 


jloyes who meet incoming trains and 
convey the convalescent and wounded 
soldiers to homes and hospitals where 
arrangements have previously been 
made to care for them. 

“All British insurance companies 
have a large proportion of their former 
staffs with the colors. Several com- 
panies have reported that practically 
100 per cent. of the staff volunteered 
and as a general rule it is probable 
that 50 to 60 per cent. of the former 
staff of nearly all companies are now 
in service. Many of the companies 
are continuing to pay salaries and prac- 
tically all are keeping positions open 
and making some suitable arrange- 
ments for the maintenance of income 
to those members of its staff absent at 
war. The remarkable feature of the 
financial reports of British insurance 
companies is the fact that business as 
shown by the ordinary life premium in- 
come has held its own. These results 
have been obtained because of the ex- 
cellent work which has been done by 
the new members of the staff, most of 
the additions being women.” 


German Life Statistics 


So far as the German life companies 
are concerned, Mr. Mitchell says: 


“In 1915 there was a reduction in 
premium income and an appreciable 
increase in life insurance losses. The 
total premium yield for all classes of 
business combined was 1,403,013,805 
marks; the net losses were 927,539,983 
marks; and the surplus over all losses 
and expenses amounted to 159,170 426 
marks. The 51 companies writing life 
insurance in Germany had about 30,- 
000,000 marks less of premiums in 1915 


tion written off was more than double.” 


Other German Figures 

Mr. Mitchell also compiled the fol- 
lowing statistics concerning German 
fire insurance companies: 

“Fifty-eight fire insurance companies 
did business in the Fatherland in 1915, 
receiving some 7,000000 marks less of 
premiums than in 1914, and sustaining 
about 8,000,000 marks less in losses. 

“There were forty-eight marine in- 
surance companies writing in 1915, 
whose combined premiums were about 
5,000 000 marks under the figures of the 
preceding year, while their losses also 
declined more than 7,000,000. Two 
new re-insurance companies embarked 
in business in 1915, but the combined 
premium income of the 45 so operated 
was 7,000000 marks under that of 1914 
with 10,000,000 marks less of losses. 

“One. accident and liability company 
retired in 1915 and two new ones en- 
tered the list, making the full number 
32. In this line of insurance the de- 
cline in premium volume was 16,000,- 
000 marks in 1915, as compared with 
1914, and the net losses were nearly 
8,000,000 marks less than the year 
before.” 


Individual Politics In 
National Association 





SAYS SMALL GROUP DOMINATES 
ORGANIZATION 

Urges Northwest Life Underwriters to 

Adopt Constitution Making This 

Condition Impossible 

There are six or seven individuals 
who perpetuate their own personal con- 
trol over the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. Two or three of 
these men have given valuable service 
to association work, but are now spoil- 
ing the effect of their good work by 
treating the National Association as a 
private corporation of their own, creat- 
ing a very indelicate situation by the 
undue injection of their own company 
affiliations into the organization—the 
exponent of every sound insurance in- 
terest. Others of this coterie of self- 
constituted autocracy have nothing to 
warrant their hold upon the National 








ers. 





ness. 








CO-OPERATION 


UR methods of co-op- 

eration with agents in 
the securing of business 
are most effective when 
limited to the real produc- 
| They attract the best 
| type of men to the busi- 


| One new representative 
produced more in 1916 
i than 114 average part- 
time men did in 1913. 


| Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
I of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


No. 3 














nature to perpetuate their control. 
The result is that individuals from 
every part of the country who have 
gone to National Association meetings 
with real visions as to constructive 
measures to better our business leave 
in disgust at the non-democratic man- 


ner in which our National body is 
conducted. 
The above stafement from the lips 


of Warren M. Horner, general agent of 
the Provident Life & Trust Company 
in Minneapolis, one of the most prom- 
inent figures in life underwriting circles 
in the United States, a conspicuous 
producer and organizer and high in 
the councils in the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, is sensa- 
tional to say the least, and will be 
received by members of that organiza- 
tion with no little interest. 

This statement was made by Mr. 
Horner in an address on “Permanent 
Organization,” before the Northwest 
Congress of Life Underwriters at its 
meeting in Des Moines. Ia., on Friday 
and Saturday of last week. Mr. Horner 
said in part: 

“Now, my friends, endeavor has been 
made to give you a simple, construc- 
tive constitution to the end that this 
congress may become a useful and 
potent factor in the upbuilding of our 
business in the great Northwest and 
all over the United States. Let us not 
be too technical to-day in dotting ‘i’s’ 
and crossing ‘t’s,’ but adopt this simple 
document as a foundation upon which 
to build a great structure.” 

Mr. Horner in the above referred to 
the preamdle, constitution and by-laws 
of the Northwest Congress of Life Un- 
derwriters which was adopted at this 
meeting. 

Continuing Mr. Horner said: “The 
meet‘ng last year in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. together with the success of 
this occasion at Des Moines, pre-emi- 
nently warrants our perfecting a perma- 
lent organization. I shall review the 
conditions leading up to the meeting 
of last year and causes which appear 
to impel this congress to make its ex- 
istence a necessity. 

“T am fully alive to the fact that 
what I say or do here is of little im- 
portance only as it may start, just 
start, mind you, forces that will live 
on and push a little farther those al- 
ready inaugurated. 

“The lesson is learned, not alone 
from one’s own experience, but from 
history and the example of national 
characters of our time, that there are 
three stages of an individual’s relation 
to important enterprises or movements. 
The first stage is the creative and in- 
augurative period where initiative and 
foresight are required by some one per- 
son. Then forces are loosened that 
swamp this personality, which require 
a composite effort of many minds and 
the subordinating of individuality. 

“If the composite stage does not meet 
with the originator’s views and he re- 
mains fighting for the full fruition of 
his plans, it matters not whether for 
principle or place, the cause suffers. 
So what I would have you understand 
is that there are three stages in all 
important local, or world movements, 
to wit: personal domination, individual 
subordination and self-effacement. 


(Continued on page 7.) 
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E. E. Rhodes Discusses 


War Revenue Act 


SAYS MUTUAL COMPANIES DO 
NOT MAKE PROFITS 


Discusses Question of Capital Invest- 
ments—Explains Meaning of 
Mutual Life Insurance 


An unusually interesting paper on in- 
surance taxation, with particular refer- 
ence to the present revenue act, was 
read by Edward E. Rhodes, of the Mut- 
ual Benefit, at the meeting of the Act- 
uarial Society of America last week. 

Mr. Rhodes began by discussing the 
general rule regarding construction of 
tax acts. Among other points he made 
in this discussion was the fact that the 
business of mutual life insurance is not 
conducted for profit. He concludes that 
section of his paper by saying that as 





MANSFIELD WANTS REPLY 
FROM COMPANIES 


Hartford, Conn., May 23.—In- 
surance Commissioner Burton L. 
Mansfield, of Connecticut, to-day 
sent wires throughout the coun- 
try insisting upon a specific and 
immediate reply from life in- 
surance companies’ regarding 
whether or not they accept or 
reject the Hotel Astor $37.50 
extra premium war provision 
recommendations. 





mutual life insurance is a business in 
which there are not and cannot be any 
profits it follows that the mutual life 
insurance companies do not come with- 
in the scope of the act. He further 
makes the point that the act does not 
provide a basis for the taxation of mu- 
tual life insurance. 


What is Meaning of “Actual Capital 
Invested”? 


Assuming, however, that notwith- 
standing the argument he makes mutual 
life insurance is taxable he asks “What 
Constitutes ‘Actual Cap‘tal Invested’?” 
which question he answers as follows: 

We come now to a consideration of 
the capital of a mutual life insurance 
company, which, like a partnership, has 
no capital stock but which does use or 
employ capital in its business. Unlike 
a partnership, a mutual life insurance 
company, strictly speaking, has no “paid 
in Or earned surplus and undivided prof- 
its.” Its capital is represented by the 
premiums paid by the policyholders, 
which become the invested assets of 
the company. These are the funds used 
in meeting its policy obligations and in 
otherwise conducting its business. Some 
companies maintain what they call a 
surplus, but such surplus is not at 
all analogous to the surplus of an 
ordinary commercial business. Rec- 


ognizing the incongruity of the term, 
its use was abandoned several years 
ago by a number of companies, and 
what was formerly known as _sur- 
plus is now des‘gnated as a con- 
tingency reserve. This:term is recog- 
nized in section 87 of the New. York 
Insurance Law and in the insurance 
laws of Minnesota, Montana, North Da- 
kota, Tennessee and West Virginia. It 
represents nothing more nor less than 
that part of the invested assets which 
is held for contingencies. The contin- 
gency reserve or surplus represents por- 
tions of premiums received but not yet 
returned to policyholders, and held by 
the company as a reservoir from which 
may be drawn such sums as are needed 
to meet the various contingencies which 
arise. It is distinctly and positively no 
profit or source of profit. 
D‘scrimination 

We have seen that if the words “act- 
ual cash paid in” and “the actual cash 
value, at the time of payment, of assets 
other than cash paid in’ be limited in 
meaning to capital represented’ by 
shares of stock, partnerships are dis- 
criminated against in favor of corpora- 
tions with capital stock. . The discrimin- 
ation would be far greater in the case of 
mutual life insurance. companies, for 
partnerships have surplus and undivid- 
ed profits upon which the exemption of 
8 per cent. might be computed, while 
mutual life insurance companies may be 
said to have no real surplys and no un- 
divided profits, and their tax would, 
therefore, be computed upon the full 
amount of the’r net income ike courts 
will not favor the imposition of a tax 
involving such discriminations unless 
the language of the law imposing the 
same is so clear and unequivocal that 
no other construction of the law is 
possible. 

It follows that, since partnerships are 
taxed as well as corporations and 
that since they are entitled to an ex- 
emption of 8 per cent. upon their capital 
and surplus, so life insurance companies 
are entitled to a like exemption. In 
their case the exemption is to be based 
upon all their invested assets, which are 
the actual capital invested and used or 
employed in the business, and not 
simply upon that part_held for contin- 
gencies, which represents only a small 
fraction of the entire capital. This con- 
tention is based not only upon legal con- 
siderations, but upon fairness and jus- 
tice. 

A Simple Illustration 

The following is a simple illustration 
of the principle involved: One hun- 
dred persons agree to contribute 
$10 each month to a common fund, 
thus creating a fund of $1,000 each 
month. Instead of usiag viis capital 
for manufacturing or mercantile pur- 
poses, they agree that it shall be in- 
vested each month and used only for 
the following purpose, namely, that up- 
on the death of each member his estate 
shall receive its proportionate share of 
the.entire amount then invested, includ- 

(Continued on page 8.) 


Mortality Experience 
Given to Actuaries 


PRESENT STAFF OF OFFICERS 
RE-ELECTED 


Data of Massachusetts Mutual and 
Mutual Benefit Presented at Annual 
Meeting of Society 


Patriotic simplicity characterized the 
proceedings of the annual meeting of 
the Actuarial Society of America 
held in the Hotel Astor on Thursday 
and Friday of last week. The individ- 
ual and collective service of the 100 
members present were offercd to the 
Allied Governments. 

A cablegram of greeting was received 
from S. G. Warner, president of the 
Actuaries Club of London and of the 
Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain, 
to which President Arthur Hunter, 
vice-president of the New York Life, 
replied saying in part, “American and 


SELECTING AGENCY MATERIAL 





The E. A. Woods Agency, Inc., Adopts 
Rules Eliminating Triflers 
and Unfit 


Pittsburgh, May 22.—The KE. A. 
Woods Agency, Inc., is not accepting 
the application of any person for an 
agency unless the application is accom- 
panied by $10. This shows that the 
applicant means business; that he 
really desires to be an insurance man 
and helps eliminate triflers and the 
unfit. . 

The Woods Agency is also hiring 
men now on the test sysiem without 
seeing them. 

One of the new blanks used by the 
Woods Agency follows: 

Give a little study to the questions below 
and get as much of the data as you can. We 
will show you how it will be worth money 
to you, 

1—How many widows do you know of whose 
husbands, while living, supported them and 
who either work for the support of themselves 
and children or are dependent upon others? 

2—Compare the condition of ten of your prom 
inent citizens of twenty years ago with their 
condition to-day, or that of their family at 
death. 

3—Take the field in which you will work 
if you associate yourself with our organiza 
tion; take the population of it; assume that 
out of every five people there is one provider 

on this basis how many people in the field 
ought to carry life insurance? 

4—How much life insurance do you estimate 
is needed by the families of these people, or 
for their own old age? ‘ 

5—How much do you estimate is carried hy 
them ? 

6—Following is the total expenditure in the 
United States for the various items noted 
How much of this total do you estimate is 
spent in your community? 


Liquors ; . . «$2,300,000,000 $ 
Tobacco ...... . 1,200,000,000 $ 
Amusements . 1,000,000,000 $ 
Automobiles -« + 1,000,000,000 $ 
Jewelry ...... : 800,000,000 $ 
SGU agiedswseecesesees 365,000,000 $ 
6—In your own circle of acquaintances or 


family, what instances do you know where at 
death of the provider 

(a) Life insurance played a part; 

(b) Lack of life insurance played a part 


Canadian members have worked side 
by side in this society for many years, 
and we all now rejoice that America 
and the British Empire will hereafter 
battle side by side in the great struggic 
for freedom and civilization.” 

Mr. ‘Hunter will continue to serve 418 
president during the ensuing year; F. 
E. Rhodes, vice-president of the Mu- 
tual Benefit, and R. M. Henderson, ar- 
tuary of the Equitable Life, as vice 
presidents; Wendell W. Strong, actu- 
ary of the Mutual Life, as secretary; 
David G. Alsop, actuary of the Provi- 
dent Life & Trust, as treasurer. A, A. 
Linton, J. S. Thompson and J. D. Craig 
vrere elected to the council succeeding 
*. ‘H. Johnston, E. B. Morris and A, B 
Wood, whose terms had expired. 

C. A. Angell on Mortality 

Charles A. Angell, actuary of the 
Massachusetts Mutual, gave the mor- 
tality experience of his company, g0- 
ing back to 1851. The total experience 





OHIO DEPT. RULINGS 


Columbus, Ohio, May 23.— 
The Ohio Insurance Department 
has ruled that companies can- 
not make ineffective the incon- 
testibility clauses of their poli- 
cies by new phraseology invent- 
ed to meet war conditions. i 
There are two ways in which a | 
policy can be contested; one is 
by non-payment of premiums, 
the other, by violat'on of the 
terms of the contract. The de. 
partment states unofficially that 
one of the best of the two-year 
incontestibility clauses is that 
of the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

The department has disagreed 
with some of the companies in 
regard to Red Cross, submarine 
and aviation coverages. It is 
understood that the department 
does not agree that Red Cross’ = 
service is military service. ; 








deaths come out 100 per cent. of the 
Medico-Actuarial Select Experience. 

The experience shows a _ progres- 
sively improving mor‘taiitv. For the 
issues of 1851 to 1870, the mortality 
was 110 per cent.; for the issues of 
1871 to 1890, it was 105 per cent.; from 
1891 to 1910, it was 91 per cent. By 
ages at issue the total results show a 
considerably higher relative mortality 
by the Medico-Actuarial Table for the 
younger ages than the older. This 
comes from. the policies issued before 
1890. 

An investigation was also made for 
policies issued from 1895 to 1914, in 
clusive. In this investigaticn, the ex- 
perience was taken both by lives and 
by amounts. It was shown that the 
mortality by amounts of insurance was 
considerably higher than by tives. This 
is in accordance with the general ex 
perience and brings out that a com- 
pany would lose money if its mortality 

(Continued on page 4.) 
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JNDUSTRIAL CONCERNS throughout the land are proving the patriot- 


ism of business by insuring entire staffs of employees. 


The Prudential 


will lend a hand—make it easy for firms to insure their workers. 





Family insurance has placed America First in Life Insurance, and Group Insurance 


will help to keep it there. 


The Prudential has a fine Group plan. Group Insurance is endorsed by every concern 


that has tried it. 


Send for brief, forceful, descriptive circular. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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FRATERNAL WAR RISKS 


Benefit Societies Report on Handling 
Question of Insuring Enlisted 
Men 


Reports received from various frater- 
nal benefit societies show the trend of 


opinion concerning war risks. Among 
reports received are: 
Alliance Nationale, Quebec—-Our ex- 


perience since the opening of the war 
is as follows: ‘The effect of our Society 
at the 3lst of December, 1916, were 25,- 
771. The number of members enlisted 
since the fourth of August, 1914, to 31st 
of December, 1916, is: 157. The loss 
of the Society on account of the war 
is: 5 deaths, which represent a loss of 
$5,500.00. Amongst them there is a 
thousand dollar which was caused by 
the sinking of “Lusitania” on which 
was a commercial traveller, member of 
the Alliance Nationale who was drown- 
ed in that circumstances. That is to 
say that our loss by death amongst the 
soldiers is only $4,500.00. The loss by 
sickness from the 4th of August, 1914, 
to the 31st of December, 1916, is: $303.- 
57 in 1915, $719.98 in 1916. ‘These bene- 
fits were divided between 17 soldiers 
for sickness or wounds. 

The Grand Fraternity, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—We are issuing dispetsations to 
all our members, authorizing them to 
enlist in the army without extra pre- 
mium, and the payment of full benefits 
until our Governing Council meets in 
June, when the whole question will be 
taken up and finally decided. No extra 
premium or restrictions will be placed 
on our members admitted up to the 
time of the meeting of our Governing 
Council, when the whole question will 
be finally determined. 


LEADS IN OHIO 
David King Paige, of Akron, O., has 
been advised by the home office of the 
Mutual Life that he has again led the 
State for the Mutual Life, ending May 
1. This makes the fifth consecutive 
year that he has led ali the Mutual Life 


Mortality Experience 

Given to Actuaries 

(Continued from page 3.) 
by lives followed the mortality table 
exactly since, in all probability, its 
mortality by amounts would be con- 
siderably in excess of the vxpected. 
Modes of Settlement 

Oliver W. Perrin, assistant actuary 
of the Penn Mutual, read a paper on 
the various modes of settlement under 
the policy provisions. He showed that 
the various optional modes of settle- 
ment now contained in policies of ‘life 
insurance, though constituting an in- 
dispensable service to policyholders, 
often develop into beneficiary provi- 
sions as complicated as a deed or a 
will. There are two principal lines of 
development: first, as a contract; sec- 
ond, as a trust. 

By the contract method, Mr. Perrin 
said, the full legal title to the proceeds 
of the policy is vested in the benefici- 
ery. When this method is extended, as 
is the case with some companies, to 
impose restraints upon attachment for 
debts, it mingles legal and equitable 
features and creates some uncertainty 
at the present time as to how the con- 
tract would be interpreted in court, It 
is probable, however, that it avoids 
some of the duties and responsibilities 
of a trust, such as segregation of the 
proceeds from other assets. 

By the trust method, he pointed out, 
the insuring company becomes trustee 


and takes the legal title to the pro- 
ceeds, while the beneficiary has an 
equity or beneficial interests. This 


may involve segregation of the assets 
and possibly charter or Statutory pow- 
ers to do a trust business. By incor- 
porating a spend-thrift provision, this 
method can, no doubt, make the pro- 
ceeds exempt from the claims of the 


beneficiary’s creditors, provided the 
provision. by definite stipulation to this 
«ffect, is to be governed by the laws of 
a State permitting a spend-thrift trust. 
Such a trust, however, may be con- 
sidered as ultra vires unless care 1s 
taken not to depart too far from the 
specific charter powers of the insuring 


company or from powers germane 
thereto. 

Under both the contract and the 
trust methods the great difficulty in 


drawing complicated settlement provi- 
sions which will be free from ambiguity 
in the use and meaning of words will 
be productive of conflicting interpreta- 
tions which in turn may result in liti- 
gation between the beneficiaries and 
thereby add to the delay and expense 
of settling claims. 

The disadvantages of either method 
as illustrated by Mr. Perrin, are largely 
hypothetical at the present time; but 
nevertheless uniformity of practice be- 


‘tween life insurance companies for the 


purpose of eliminating beneficiary pro- 
visions from competition and keepin‘; 
them as free as possible from compli- 
cated contingencies, seems to be most 
desirable, especially until the serious 


legal and practical difficulties which 
they now involve have been cleared 
away. 


P. C. H. Papps on Life Expectation 

A paper presented by Mr. Percy C. H. 
Papps, actuary of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company of Newark, N. 
J., exhibits the mortality experience of 
that Company during the years 1900 to 
1915. The data distributed by the 
Company to the new moriality table 
now being compiled formed the basis 
of the paper. Owing to the fact that 
on account of the size of the Company 
but 7 per cent. of the insurance issued 
since 1900 was contributed, the paper 
deals almost entirely with the experi 
ence of the Company, excluding the 
first ten years of insurance, when the 
greatest effect of medical selection is 
supposed to be experienced. 

The expectation of life according to 
the Mutual Benefit experience, both by 
policies and amounts of insurance, is 
in very close agreement with the ex- 
perience of the British offices, omitting 
the first ten years of insurance, being 
practically identical for ages seventy 
and over. Below age seventy the ex- 
pectation according to the Mutual 
Benefit experience, is slightly greater 
than that of the British offices, the 
greatest difference being at the younger 
ages. As compared with the American 
experience, which is the basis of the 
premium rates and policy values of the 
American companies, the Mutual Bene- 
fit experience shows a somewhat great- 
er expectation of life at all ages, but 





the difference is not very great from 
ages forty-five to seventy-five. 

S. A. Joffe Proposes New Formula 

S. A. Joffe, assistant actuary of the 
Mutual Life, presented a paper on “In- 
terpolation-Formulae and Central-Dif- 
ference Notation.” After having point- 
ed out that modern writers were going 
over the same ground that had been 
covered by previous writers, he gave 
a review of the important contribu- 
tions to the theory of interpolation- 
formulae, especially in central differ- 
ences, and traced the developments in 
their chronological order. Special ref- 
erence was made to the valuable work 
done by two illustrious members of the 


actuarial profession: Woolhouse, the 
astronomer-actuary, of Great Britain, 
and our own actuary-mathematician 


Emory McClintock. Although the foun- 
dation for the modern central-differ- 
ence notation dates back to a lecture 
by Gauss in 1812, and although there 
is a considerable variety of schemes 
of notation already in existence, there 
is so far no settled system, and Mr. 
Joffe elaborated and proposed a new 
system which, he believed, enjoys cer- 
tain advantages not possessed by the 
others, and which, he proposed for gen- 
eral adoption. 
Computation of Reserves 

A. D. Watson, actuary of the Cana- 
dian Insurance Department, gave his 
views on the proper basis of calculat- 
ing policy values. His paper dealt 
primarily with the adaptation of famil- 
iar processes for the continuous cal 
culation of terminal reserves to the 
direct calculation of medical reserves 
He proposed a new method of compil- 
ing and printing these tables. 
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funds. 


Resources. 


Fifty years of success 


The Strength of the Company —the 
growth of a half century—towering back 
of every policy contract, assures the largest 
possible measure of security, service, and 
saving to the insured. 

The wisdom of the founders in restricting the 
Company’s investments to farm loans, has throughout 
the years afforded the largest degree of safety, to- 
gether with the greatest earning power on its invested 
It has in addition served the Nation, and 
the wide world in these troublous times, by its signal 
aid in the development of the Country’s Agricultural 


The manifold service of the past half century may 
safely be accepted as a criterion of larger service 
in store for its policy-holders and their beneficiaries, 


For Information address Allan Waters, Second Vice-Pres. 
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Thrift and Economic Independence 


Buffalo Man’s Charts Trace Economic Line of Average Man— 


z Why and How to Save—Graphic Visual Demonstration 
of Material Progress or Retrogression 
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One of the best selling arguments for 
life insurance that The Eastern Under- 
writer has seen in some time is the new 
book with charts, entitled “Study in 
Thrift and Economic Independence— 
Why and How To Save,” written and 
copyrighted by William H. Stanley, of 
Buffalo who is associated with the gen- 
eral agency of the Mutual Benefit in 
that city, Johnson & Monser. Mr. Mon- 
ser recently returned from a tour of 
Mutual Benefit general agencies with 
the Stanley charts, which he illustrated 
for agents of that company. 

The principal point in the Stanley 
book and charts is the study of a man’s 
economic progress. A great many il- 
lustrations are given up to the age of 
sixty/five. The economic line starting 
at the age of twenty, when the average 
raan first starts making money, is traced 
pausing at age fifty-five ,when a man 
starts Lecoming less efficient mentally 
and li-ss active physicallv. 

‘What does one intend to do from age 
twenty to age sixty-five? The charts 
cleverly show what happens to tle 
average nan. One of the first pic- 
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tures in the book shows two men stand- 
ing face to face, the line of truth being 
drawn between them. There are other 
lives which wave, and which are there- 
fore not the truth. 

“In this little talk,” says Mr. Stanley, 
“Il propose to deal with some funda- 
mental truths which are based on tie 
right line or straight line of truth.” 

The economic line is then taken as 
the straight line which is the basis of 
the talk. There is also given a line of 
life, which in the chart is colored red to 
signify the virility and hope and cour- 
age of life. There are also income lines 
drawn on the charts—the wealth line. 

Mr. Stanley shows that from birth to 
about age twenty a man has little econom- 
ic value, depending upon his fatner for 
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maintenance. After age twenty a man 
starts to establish his own place in the 
economic world., If industrious his 
wealth inne rises on the economic chart. 
The further he can plot the wealth line 
above the economic base line the more 
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successful is his business, and if he 
has lived on the line of truth the 
stronger, more forceful and more beauti- 
ful becomes his character. As there is 
an upward tendency to the curve there 
must in the natural order of events be 
a high spot or apex or point of breaking. 
On the Stanley chart there is a pause at 
age 55 to ask What of the future? With 
many a man at that age the best part 
of his life is behind him so far as pro- 
ductive capacity is concerned. What 
has he done with the money earned? Did 
he take time to think out his future and 
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did he know what he wanted. Did he 
have a vision of that future and will 
nower to plan it? Or is he satisfied with 
the material present and does he spend 
bis money as fast as it is earned? In 
other wo;ds, what is his aim: Inde- 
pendence or Dependence? 

There are two courses that the wealth 
line can follow. In one it comes down 
at 60 or 65; in the other it goes up. 


The wealth line of the spender and 
of various types of men are cleverly 
depicted. 

One unusually powerful argument is 
given in a chart showing the result of 
the study of one hundred average young 
men, which study, as has already been 
considerably exploited by life insurance 
men, shows that only one of the hun- 
drei is rvieh after forty years. VFifty- 
four are in the despondent, down and 
out dependent class. 

The charts lead to unanswerable argu- 
ments in favor of various types of in- 
surance. 

In brief the charts are a sammarvy of 
Mr. Any Man’s entire plan and give a 
complete picture of his progress. Mr. 
Stanley’s talk closes with the following 
ataterent which can be male t> the 
prospect in connection with the charts 
and arguments in the book: 

“You would like to start the habit of 
thrift. You would like to have a safe 
full of money for your old age. Will 
you let us give you a vision of the value 
of saving? Will you let us enter into 
partnership with you and help you to 
effect the happy result of economic in- 
Aonendence when you wish to retire? 
All right, let us send the doctor around 
to look you over, and if he says O. K. 
we will talk over details later.” 





STATE LIFE CLUB MEETINGS 

The 1917 agency club corvention of 
the One Hundred Thousand Dollar and 
Two Hundred Thousand Dollar Clubs 
of the State Life Insurance Company of 
Indianapolis has been postpened from 
June to September 20 and 21. 





W.D. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 

Ine. 1851 

New policies with modern provisions 
W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


Attractive literature 











THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 
are higher this year than ever before. Our 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 








BLACKBURN’S BRIEF 
Discussion of Amendment to Exempt 
Re-insurance of Excess From 
the Tax 





Thomas W. Blackburn, counsel for 
the American Life Convention, filed in 
Washington a brief on behalf of this 
amendment to the Revenue Bill: 


Provided further that policies of re-insur 
ance shal] be exempt from the tax herein im 
posed by this subdivision. 


The brief follows: 


Policies of life insurance issued by life in- 
surance companies are swhject to a tax of 
eight cents per $100 of the face of the policy. 
A $10,000 policy is, therefore, taxed $8 and 
larger and smaller policies in proportion. 

Many of the States provide that no policy 
shall be issued in excess of 10 per cent. of the 
amount of the capital of the company unless 
the same be re-insured in some other like 
company, 

Hence, a company having a capita] of $100, 
000, cannot issue a contract for more than $10,- 
000 carrying the entire risk. 

Therefore, it is customary to re-insure the 
excess and the company issuing a $20,000 pol 


icy must obtain a policy of re-insurance for 
$10,000. 
The re-insurance policy runs to the re-in 


sured company and not to the policyholder. The 


insuring company pays $16 under this pro 
vision upon the $20,000 policy. It is mani 
festly wrong to tax that same policy as a 
re-insurance, 

Evidently the omission of the proviso sug 


gested is due to an oversight on the part of 
the Honorable House Committee on Ways and 
Means. This is apparent for the identical ex 
emption is allowed to companies named in 
subsections who cede this re-insurance, 


To re-insuring companies for the same and 
similar reasons. 

The companies of the American Life Conven 
tion, 105 in number domiciled in States west 


of New York excepting one in New Hampshire 
are frequently referred to as the younger com 


panies. They are the western and southern life 
companies and their combined volume of old 
line or legal reserve life insurance approx 
imates Three Thousand Million Dollars, They 


are for the most part stock companies and are 
becoming the great fiduciary companies of the 
West and South 

In this connection the committee is reminded 
that there is no essential distinction in prin 
ciple between stock companies and mutual com 
panies than old line life insurance, Both forms 
of the business collect from policyholders the 
premiums from which losses are paid and ma 
tured contracts are satisfied. Stock companies 
add their capital stock to the reserve and many 
write non-participating business. When they 
do so write, the “refunds or dividends” which 
under participating policies are returned to 
policyholders (whether policies of this char 
acter are participating in a stock company or 
participating in a mutual company) are antic 
ipated by a reduced annual premium 
Therefore there being no fundamental differ 
ence between stock life companies and mutual 
life companies writing legal reserve life insur- 
ance up in established tables of mortality pre- 
miums or which are computed in the same 
way there should be no discrimination in levy 
ing taxes. The non-participating and the par 


ticipating premiums are equivalents and mutual 
and stock companies may and in fact do write 
either or both forms of policies. 

The revenue act proposed makes no distinc- 
tion. This is right. 

The act in question section to which 
this brief is directed—makes the 8 cents per 
hundred dollars a direct tax and not a stamp 
tax. For this all life insurance companies are 
grateful, since they are to be taxed. 

While we regard the taxation of life insur- 
ance as fundamentally wrong, however, the 
tax is levied and collected. We of the South 
and West appreciate the necessity of collect- 
ing the revenue contemplated in this law. 

_ We therefore acquiesce and take our med- 
icine for the good of our common cause. 


the 





PITTSBURGH MEETING 

Pittsburgh, May 22.—The meeting of 
the Life Underwriters’ Assuciation of 
Pittsburgh was addressed to-day (Tues- 
day) by Edward A. Woods and Charles 
W. Scovel of Pittsburgh, both former 
presidents of the National Association 
of ‘Life Underwriters and by Henry L. 
Rosenfeld, fourth vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, who 
:topped here on his way South. Various 
phases of the war and the “Liberty 
Bond” sale were discussed. 





WANTS U. S. TO INSURE SOLDIERS 

Washington, D. C., May %1.—Exten- 
sion of the government’s insurance sys- 
tem to include the soldiers of the coun- 
try has been proposed to Secretary 
Baker of the War Department by Louis 
Addison Dent, former auditor of the 
District Supreme Court. Secretary 
Baker turned the letter over to Adjt. 
Gen, McCain, who wrote that there was 
no authority for instituting an insur- 
ance system for the troops. Mr. Dent's 
reply to this was that he knew there 
was no authority of law for it, but that 
he thought the initiation of it would 
properly be by recommendation of the 
Secretary of War and so submitted the 
suggestion to him. He pointed out that 
the Secretary of the Treasury had 
proposed an insurance system for offi- 
cers and sailors of the merchant mar- 
ine. 








COL. W. G. BATEMAN DEAD 

William Grafton Bateman, a promi- 
nent insurance man of Passaic, N. J., 
died a few days ago. He was known 
as Colonel Bateman, and was a promi- 
nent resident of the city. After a long 
experience in the Middle West in the 
insurance business he was appointed 
superintendent of the Metropolitan Life 
in Passaic. He was a member of the 
County Tax Board, and had held other 
distinctive offices. 








Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

‘*It is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.” 

‘*T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 


“The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.’” 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Life Men Discuss 


War Loan Campaign 


AGENCY MANAGERS MEET AT 
SPECIAL DINNER 





Plans for Selling Days, Jane 5 and 6 
‘Outlined and Details Arranged 
to Help Move 





A special meeting of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York was 
held at a dinner given at the Arkwright 
Club last Tuesday evening to formulate 
plans for the life insurance campaign 
for the Liberty Loan. William F. At- 
kinson, president of the organization, 
presided. 

The meeting which followed the din- 
ner was an unusual one, in that it dealt 
in financial statistics—in a call to 
patriotism—in an appeal to the spirit 
of sacrifice. It revealed that which all 
men familiar with the insurance field 
knew—that its workers would respond 
nobly to the call for that vital neces- 
sity in war, money. 


Mass Meeting on Tuesday 

Mr. Atkinson, in his brief introduc- 
tory speech, called attention especially 
to the mass meeting of life insurance 
agents to be held next Tuesday night 
at the Century Theatre at which the 
principal speakers will be Darwin P. 
Kingsley, president of the New York 
Life; Frank A. Vanderlip, president of 
the National City Bank, and Major 
Charles W. Gordon who will tell of 
his experiences at the front with the 
43rd Cameron Highlanders. 

The first speaker from the financial 
world was Allen S. Forbes, of Harris, 
Forbes & Co., the largest bond house in 
America, and chairman of the distribu- 
tion committee of the Liberty Loan 
Committee. 


A. 8. Forbes on Liberty Loan 

Mr. Forbes said at the outset, that 
war was a serious business and that 
this country was engaged in a serious 
war and that the sooner people realized 
this the more certain would be ulti- 
mate victory. He emphasized the pa- 
triotic duty due to our ideals—to ma- 
terialize those ideals by subscribing 
the money necessary to maintain them 
against military aggression. He as- 
serted that in helping to place Liberty 
bonds, insurance men were doing their 
bit just as much as though they were 
in the service of the army or navy. He 
described the Liberty bonds and their 
financial advantage, being non-taxable. 
He roused his auditors to cheers by 
declaring that they were not selling 
bonds, but insurance against the great- 
est calamity that could befall the world 
—the death of democratic institutions. 

The second speaker was Charles E. 
Mitchell, president of the National City 
Company, the sales agency of the 
National City Bank. Mr. Mitchell 
measured the Libery Loan of two bil- 
lion dollars by the resources of this 
country. He said that it was forty per 
cent. of the savings bank resources of 
this country; 14% per cent. of the total 
of our bank resources, and represented 
92 per cent. of all the money in cir- 
culation in this country. It represented 
91 per cent. of our exports in 1916 and 
200 per cent. of our imports in the 
same year. The total resources of 
American insurance companies is 5,548 
million dollars; the gross income 1,123 
million dollars and the total insurance 
in force 19,828 million doilars, so that 
two billion dollars appeared a small 
amount to raise, with the credit of the 
government behind the loan. He de- 
clared that previous experience had 
shown that this district, comprised of 
New York State, Fairfield County, 
Conn.,. and the twelve northern coun- 
ties of New Jersey, must subscribe 
one and one-half billion dollars to as- 
sure the oversubscription of the loan. 

W. S. Kies, president of the Ameri- 
can International Company, said that 
the flotation of the Liberty Loan was 


the best insurance against an indemnity 

loan later. He called upon those pres- 

ent to make good their patriotism. 
As an illustration of what arguments 


life insurance agents should use to 
sell Liberty bonds, Mr. Kies drew 
a $5 bill from his pocket. He said 


that this piece of paper was worth- 
less without the promise of the United 
States to pay, and that furthermore, it 
bore no interest. On the other hand, 
the Liberty bond was also backed by 
the promise to pay and that in addi- 
tion it bore 3% per cent. interest, so 
that it was really a superior invest- 
ment to legal tender. 

Charles Jerome Edwards, the last 
speaker, called for enthusiastic support 
of the campaign. 

Many Agents Present 


Among those present: Lawrence 
Priddy, New York Life; Sigourney 
Mellor, Provident Life; Orra S. Rogers, 
Phoenix Mutual Life; A. R. Allen, 


Provident Life; E. M. Carroll, North- 
western Mutual; R. W. Goslin, Pruden- 
tial; S. S. Wolfson, Equitable; B. Ganz, 
Equitable; J. J. Wilson, Equitable; H. 
Mindlin, Equitable; T. J. Stewart Pru- 
dential; J. J. Coonly, New York Life; 
P. W. Ditto, Equitable; G. A. Keder- 
ich, New York; W. O. Robinson, Equi- 
table; CC. C. Bell, Mutual; Le Roy 
Barnes Mutual; R. H. Hardy, Mutual; 
F. O. Dunning, A. R. Taylor, Penn Mu- 
tual; E. W. Lee, John Hancock; C. V. 
Dyckman, B. F. Bates, Prudential; A. 
W. Sawrzwald, Equitable; F. R. Rob- 
bins, Home; T. R. Fell, Massachusettes 
Mutual; Charles Subrink, Metropoli- 
tan; L. A. Cerf, Mutual Benefit; R. L. 
Jones, State Mutual; ©. B. Knight, 
Union Central; J. A. Jarvis, David Rud- 
berg, Max Menschel, Isidor Siegel, B. 
Chess, ‘H. Hart, G. A. Weigel, S. S. 
Voshell, F. P. Danziotio and H. M. 
Hale, all of the Metropolitan; C. R. 


Harper, Columbian National; T. C. 
Scherer, Travelers; M. E. Goulden, 
Penn Mutual; W. E. Barton, Union 


Central; T. R. Gaffney, New York; J. 
H. Scott, Home; ©. J. Goulden, Con- 
necticut General; W. H. Wadsworth 
Fidelity Mutual; G. A. Smith, New 
England Mutual; R. K. Stowe, Aetna; 
R. B. Curtis, John Hancock; Adolph 
yoetze, John Hancock; C. E. Mabie, 
Columbian National, and A. B. Black- 
man, John Hancock. 

And John C. Dempsey, who will be 
in charge of the music at the Century 
Theatre meeting, was there too. Be- 
fore he joined the New England Mu- 
tual, Mr. Dempsey was a noted singer, 
appearing with Patti and Nordica. Re- 
cently he sang at the tenth music festi- 
val of the Irish societies at Syracuse. 


“JOHN HANCOCK SIGNATURE” 


Company Issues New Monthly Periodi- 
cal for Use and Views of Field Men 
and Managers 





The “John Hancock Signature” makes 
its first appearance as a Company 
neriodical for the use and information 


cf the field men in the ordinary de- 


partment. 

The name “Signature” which it bears, 
is typical of the strong, distinctive 
signature of John Hancock, to the 
Declaration of Independence. 

It will be used for bulletin purposes 
from time to time as far as is practi- 
cable. It will be for the exchange of 
news and the record of field achieve- 
ment, and it may also become devoted in 
some degree, to the publication of the 
views, experience and other items of in- 
terest to be contributed by those in 
field and office. 





COTTON MILLS GROUP 

The Metropolitan Life has written 
1,006 employes of the Armstrong mills, 
Gastonia, N. C., on the group plan, the 
policies aggregating $300,000. After an 
employe has been with the mill for a 
period of 12 months the policy will be 
increased to $400 and at the end of the 
second year to $500, this being the 
final limit. 


NEW WAR RULINGS 


John Hancock Publishes Industrial and 
Ordinary Regulations in Force 
After June 1 


The John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company announces that on and 
after June 1 it will limit intermediate 
policies to $500, without war premium, 
and that on the weekly premium poli- 
ces it will make an age limit from 18 
io 35 and the amount of the policy to 
$300, of new insurance or insurance ad- 
ditional to that taken before April 6. 
On ordinary life policies, the new rul- 
ings are: 

Single men without dependents: Such 
ren will be insured with $2,000 as a 
limit up to and including ratable age 
55. 

Single men with dependents: Such 
men will be insured with $2,000 as a 
limit up to and including ratable age 
z5. The limit for ages 26 to 35 in- 
Clusive will be $5,009. 

Married men up to age 25 inclusive: 


Such men will be insured with $2,000 
limit. 

Married men ages 26 to 35: The 
timit for ages 26 to 35 inclusive will be 
$5,000. 

Men ratable at ages over 35: The 


limits on such will be substantially as 
now, with the exception of term insur- 
ance, or as otherwise hereinafter set 
forth. 

Beginning June 1, no term insurance 
will be issued up to and including rat- 
able age 35 in the ordinary department, 
except that preliminary monthly term 
premiums to bring annual premiums to 
2 certain period of the year, as here- 
tofore, will be continued. On lives 
rated at 36 upward, only so much term 
insurance will be issued as will make 
the total term insurance on the life 
equal to the total of the other forms of 
insurance held on the same life. In all 
cases the requirement will be that the 
term policy be not delivered unless the 
cther policy is delivered therewith, and 
the premium paid. 

Disability will not be allowed in the 
rdinary department in connection with 
any risk rated at 35 or under, or upon 
anyone exposed to service with the 
army or navy. 


“WAR SERVICE” DETAILS 

The Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company has issued a statement 
of its “war service” in which it says 
that “the extra premium of $37.50 per 
thousand to be charged for war service 
may be paid semi-annually or quarterly 
in accordance with the manner in 
which the regular premiums on the 
policy are payable. ‘The semi-annual 
extra per thousand is $19.13, and the 
quarterly, $9.75. Members of Home 
Guard organizations organized for po- 
lice or constabulary duties will be given 
free permits to engage in such service 
for one year without extra charge.” 


RELIANCE LIFE 

The Reliance Life of Pittsburgh is 
writing more business than ever before 
in its history. At the present gait the 
Company will write over $27,000,000 of 
ew business this year. It is doing 
business in forty States. The Com- 
pany’s most popular contract is its 


Perfect Protection Policy covering life, | 


accident and health. 








HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
(Now Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-seventh annual 
report shows insurance in 
force of $133,493,000, an 
increase during the year of 
$7,832,827. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1916 $3,536,233, of which 
$628,406 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its in- 
surance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,300,000 and 
the Assets are now $32- 
821,462. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agts. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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A Legal Reserve Company 


Are You a Big Producer? Can You Prove It? 
ONE GENERAL AGENT WANTED IN INDIANA 


Fletcher Trust Bldg., 





mac 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Wrote 700 Policies 


in One Texas County 


SAM W. CAROTHERS FINDS HELP 
IN THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 





Insures Many Prominent Texans in 
Great Southern Life—Mostly in 
Small Policies 





Samuel W. Carothers, special agent 
of the Great Southern Life, who makes 
his headquarters in Waxahachie, Tex., 
practises what he preaches as he is 
insured in that company for $°4,325. He 
has written the following interesting 
ietter to The Eastern Underwriter: 

Waxahachie, Tex., May 20. 

Editor, The Eastern Underwriter: 
Enclosed please find check to pay my 
subscription to January 20, 1918. 

Your paper is enjoyed by myself 
every week, and I get lots of good from 
reading same. I have made a great 





SAMUEL W. CAROTHERS 


record with the Great Southern Life 
of Houston during the past five years, 
and The Eastern Underwriter has been 
a real help to me in making this record. 

I went to work for the Great South- 
ern Life April 1, 1912. In the following 
nine months I led the Company for 
1912 in number of paid policies and was 
president of the $100,000 Club for 1913 
in which the company also started a 
$200,000 Club. During 1913 I wrote 
the largest number of paid policies and 
was second vice-president of the $200,- 
000 Club. In 1914 I wrote the largest 
volume of paid for business and was 
first vice-president of the $190,000 Club. 

In 1915 I went back into the ranks of 
the $200,000 Club, being second vice- 
president for the largest number of 
paid policies. Last year, 1916, I paid 
for the second largest number of poli- 
cies, the result of which I am third vice- 
president for the $200,000 Club for 1917. 

Does Work Close to Home 

I do most all my work close to home. 
During the past two years my business 
has been over 50 per cent. increasing old 
policy holders. During the five years I 
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44 MILLIONS from 42 AGENCIES 





THE 1916 RECORD OF OUR EARNEST, 
LOYAL AND HAPPY AGENCY FORCE 











New England Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 











have won over $1,000 in prize money or 


an average of $200 per year. I took a 
vacation last summer and with my 
family went to California. This was 


accomplished by making use of the 


prize money referred to above. 

I am enclosing herewith a copy of the 
Seventh Anniversary Edition of the 
“Great Southern Life,” the Agency Bul- 
letin published by the Great Southern 
Life, which I think is the best the Com- 
pany ever issued. I take a great pride 
in this edition as I feel I have an inter- 
est in same. On page 7 you will see 
a picture of J. M. Alderdice, State 
Senator of Waxahachie, Texas; on 
page 11, a picture of William A. Briggs, 
farmer of Waxahachie; on page 12 a 
picture of Leon S, Caveness and family, 
Cruggist of Maypearl, Tex., on page 14, a 
picture of myself, from which you can 
glean that I believe in life insurance; 
on page 15 a picture of T. J. Cole, bank- 
er; on page 22 a picture of(L. M( Graham, 
farmer of Hutchins, Tex.; on page 42, 
a picture of W. M. Shippey, real estate, 
Maypearl, Tex.; all of whom were writ- 
ten by me. I have over seven hundred 
policy holders in Ellis County, Tex.; 
carrying policies ranging from $1,000 to 
$10,000. 

I have also been the cause of other 
men going to work for the Great South- 
ern Life. Last year three men who 
went with the Company through my 
efforts qualified in the $100,000 Club. 

I am proud of the record I have made, 
and as stated above, the weekly visits 
cf The Eastern Underwriter have done 
their part in assisting me in this great 
work. 

SAM W. CAROTHERS. 





PENSION LIFE DIES 
Dauphin County, Pennsylvania, 
Court has ordered the Pension Life 
Society, an insurance corporation of 
Pittsburgh, dissolved and the business 
liquidated, as asked by State Insurance 
Commissioner J. Denny O’Neil through 
the Attorney General’s Department. 

S. H. Nicholson, president of the cor- 
poration, in answer to the petition sub- 
mitted to the court order and decree, 
explained that the insolvency of the 
company was due to the fact that the 
Pension Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany has been trustee since 1912, and 
has been declared insolvent. 


The 





Horner Scores Politics 
in National Association 
(Continued from page 2.) 


“Now, this is not a word picture of 
myself, although it is a rule of conduct 
which has characterized my acts in the 
past and will govern them in the fu- 
ture. The principles laid down have a 
larger significance for your considera- 
tion and guidance than their mere re- 
lation to a single individual. They 
strike at the very roots of your or- 
ganization and are fundamental in the 
future advancement and perpetuity of 
this sector of the National Association, 
and are vital in the parent body it- 
self.” 

At this point 
statement found 
article. 

Continuing Mr. Horner stated: “This 
bold statement is not one of animus 
against the National Association as a 
body, or as a force, and it is a force, 
and a tremendous force, in the business 
of life insurance. It is a statement 
made deliberately and advisedly against 
the individuals who are retarding the 
full fruition of this force in such mat- 
ters, close to our hearts as the stand- 
ardization of agency representation 
through agency qualification laws and 
in a thorough and systematic carry- 
ing out of the various education 
and conservation measures which have 
promulgated over the country in re- 
cent years and endorsed generally by 
field men. 

“What we want to do is not to talk 
so much to the people about taxation, 
the writing of 6,000000 policyholders, 
and the membership in this congress, 
and in the national body, as to adopt 
such measures and advocate them the 
year around, and live up to them in our 
daily work, as will draw the people to 
our profession both with respect and 
patronage. 

“IT am talking to you about an every- 
day common sense proposition which is 
self-evident. We have not had the grit 
and determination to perform a major 
operation in this business and handle 
it as a business instead of a discredited 
profession. Those who in the past ad- 
vocated preparedness, system, efficiency 
and institutional ideas have been jeered 
ut or at least met with indifferent 
support. Now, we find ourselves in a 


Mr. 
at 


Horner made the 
the head of this 


CHARLES E. HUGHES NAMED 





Appointed Special Deputy Attorney- 
General to Handle Pittsburgh 
Life Cases 


As the result of a conference be- 
tween Governor Whitman, Attorney 
General Lewis and Superintendent of 
Insurance Phillips, of New York State, 
the Attorney General has designated 
Charles E. Hughes as special deputy 
attorney-general to represent the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance in connec- 
tion with the civil proceedings growing 
out of the recent transactions involving 
the Pittsburgh Life & Trust Company 
and the Washington Life Insurance 
Company. Mr. Hughes has accepted 
such designation and will immediately 
take charge of the litigation. 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS MEET 

Glover S. Hastings of Boston, super- 
intendent of agencies of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
addressed the May meeting of the Con- 
necticut Life Underwriters’ Association 
in Bridgeport on May 18. He spoke on 
the service of the life insurance men to 
the public with special reference to the 
present unsettled situation in national 
affairs. In Boston he said, life insur- 
ance agents are among those who are 
devoting an hour a day to soliciting 
subscriptions to the Liberty Loan 
bonds. It is probable that similar ac- 
tion will be taken by agents in Hart- 
ford, New Haven and Bridgeport. 


The association will entertain the all- 
New England congress of life under- 
writers in Hartford, Saturday, June 23. 


totally unprepared state from beans to 
battleships, and everyone urging effi- 
ciency mobilization, co-operation, or- 
ganization and co-ordination. The un- 
fortunate supineness in the past makes 
these things now mingled with much 
unnecessary sacrifice and confusion.” 

Concluding, Mr. Horner moved that. 
‘We resolve ourselves into a perma- 
nent organization and adopt the consti- 
tution substantially as read to the end 
that we may fairly, sanely and effect- 
ively spread the gospel of right meth- 
ods in the glorious business of life 
insurance.” 

The Northwest Congress of Life Un- 
derwriters adopted the following pre- 
aemble to their constitution: 

“We, the accredited Life Under- 
writers of the Northwest, in order to 
strengthen the National Association of 
Life Underwriters; form a more per- 
fect fraternal union; establish insur- 
ance justice and efficiency; insure 
domestic and business’ tranquillity; 
promote the general welfare; and se- 
cure the blessing to the people and 
ourselves of 2 standardization and pro- 
fessionalization of the business of 
sound life insurance, do organize and 
establish this Congress of Life Under- 
writers for the States of Minnesota, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Nebraska, North and 
South Dakota.” 








Business Attending to Business 


General business“ is prosperous and the public confidence is proof against all alarms. 
Our deliveries for the first three months were much larger than for the first quarter 
in 1916. Patriotism requires that business shall attend to its business with the utmost 
zeal, that the stability of finance may remain unshaken; even as patriotism requires 
that every American shall support the government by such means as are his to con- 
tribute, that our country may be invincible. 

Occasionally we have a general agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 





Assets 


Surplus 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(MUTUAL) 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
67th Year 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


On paid-for insurance basis and with bonds valued at par only (market 
value $409,882 above par) the 67th report shows: 


oeebhoeee ee -» $ 4,157,546.46 
cevececes . . - -$212,037,400.00 


A good company for the policyholder and the agent 
EDWARD D. FIELD, Superintendent of Agencies. 


coccccescese $66,426,040.82 
62,268,494.36 
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MORTALITY INCREASES 





Metropolitan Life Statistics Show Con- 
siderable Additions to Percentage 
of Fatal Accidents 





On the basis of recently compiled 
mortality statistics covering the ex- 
perience of the Metropolitan Life In- 


surance Company during the year 1916 
on nine million white lives insured in 
its industrial department, that Com- 
pany concludes that the accident rate 
tor the working classes of the United 
States increased five points per 100,000 
living over the mortality showing for 
1915. This condition is contrary to the 
more recent tendency toward a reduction 
in the fatal accident rate and may well 
be the result of the increased activity 
in industry and to the speeding up pro- 
cesses incident to war conditions. The 
following table gives a comparison of 
the detailed statistical results for 1915 
and 1916: 


AETNA GIRLS MEET 


Feminine Employes of Life Company 
Honer Their Officers at 
Banquet 








The Aetna Life Girls’ Club, which 
has led rather a quiet existence since 
its organization early in 1916, came 
out of its obscurity Monday evening, 
when about 125 members of the club 
and employes of the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company and its affiliated com- 
panies held a banquet at the Heublein 
in Hartford. The affair was given in 
honor of the retiring officers of the 
club: President, Helen M. Smith; vice- 
president, Dorothy A. Bowers; secre- 
tary, Marie L. Maloney, and treasurer, 
Ethel L. Locke, and of the new officers 
who were elected Friday afternoon, 
they being: President, Ethel Mae 
Davis; vice-president, Katheryn Mc- 
Donald; secretary, Helen U. Ganley; 


treasurer, Eleanor Crane. 
The club was organized March 3, 
1916. 





Number of Deaths From Accidents and Rates Per 100,000 Exposed Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Company—Industrial Department, 


Causes of accidental death 
Accidents and unspecified violence (total)..... 
Burns 
Absorption of deleterious gases............++0+- 
Accidental drowning 
Traumatism by firearms 
Traumatism by cutting or piercing 
Traumatism by fall 
Traumatism in mines and quarries.........+..+- 
Traumatism machines 
Traumatism by steam railroads 
Traumatism street cars 
Traumatism automobiles 
Traumatism other crushing & 
Electricity : 
Other accidental & unspecified external causes. 
There was a slight increase in the 
wortality from burns. The rate in 1916 
was 8.4 per 100,000; this may be com- 
pared with a figure of 8.1 per 100,000 
in 1915. Absorption of deleterious gas- 
es showed an increase in mortality 
irom 2.5 to 3.0 per 100,000. Accidental 
drowning showed a decrease in the 
rate from 11.9 per 100,000 to 9.5 per 
100,000. The figure for 1915 was rather 
high because of the inclusion of the 
deaths in the Kastland disaster. With 
these deaths excluded, the rate for acci- 
dental drowning in 1916 would still 
have shown a slight decline over the 
1915 experience. Traumatism by fire- 
arms increased in rate from 1.4 per 
100,000 to 1.6 per 100,000. Falls caused 
more deaths in 1916 than in 1915, the 
two rates being 13.7 and 12.4 respect- 
ively. Machinery accidents showed a 
higher mortality in 1916 than in 1915 
us did also steam railroad and street 
railway accidents and injuries. 
Mortality from automobile accidents 
and injuries showed by far the largest 
increase in the rate for any of the 
specified causes of accidental mortality. 
In fact, these automobile accidents were 
alone responsible for three-fifths of the 
increase in the total accident rate in 
1916. In 1916 the rate was 8.8 per 100,- 
(00 as compared with 5.7 per 100,000 
in 1915. Deaths from electricity also 
showed a slight increase in the rate, 
from .7 per 100,000 in 1915 to 1.0 per 
100,000 in 1916. Accidental deaths 
caused by vehicles other than steam 
railroads, s‘reet railways and automo- 
biles had slightly less mortality in 1916 
than in 1915, the two figures being 3.4 
for 1916 and 3.5 for 1916. 


ather vehicles 


A PATRIOTIC MOVE 


The Equitable Life of Iowa announces 
in its May issue of the “Equiowa” that 
any salaried home office employe who 
has been in the employ of the Company 
for six months or longer will be granted 
leave of absence for either military or 
naval service for the United States, 


and that throughout such leave of ab- 
sence, it will pay the difference between 
his salary with the Company and the 
compensation that he receives from the 
government. 


White Lives, 1916 


1916 1915 
No. of Rate per No. of Rate per 
deaths 100,000 deaths 100,000 
6,635 73.5 5,861 68.9 
754 8.4 687 8.1 
270 3.0 214 2.5 
858 9.5 1,008 11.9 
140 1.6 122 1.4 
17 2 11 a 
1,241 13.7 1,051 12.4 
| 1.0 81 1.0 
143 1.6 118 1.4 
685 7.6 622 7.3 
237 2.6 192 2.3 
795 8.8 486 5.7 
3 3.4 299 3.5 
93 1.0 2 7 
1,008 11.2 908 10.7 


NEW BANKERS’ AGENCY 


Hogan & Paquin is a new general 
agency for the Bankers’ Life of Des 
Moines. The members are John W. 
Hogan, formerly general agent for 
North and West Wisconsin, and Louis 
Napoleon Paquin, new but already fa- 
mous as a Bankers’ Life saleman. 


Rhodes Discusses 
Revenue Act 
(Continued from page 3.) 
ing its share of the accumvlated earn- 
ings. In the natural course of events 
the amounts payable to the estates of 
the respective members at their death 
will vary, but at the death of the last 
surviving member the entire fund will 
be exhausted. 
This is an 
plan, involving only 
ciples of mutual life 
that each member or his estate is to 
receive nothing until death. Its features 
as to its invested capital, are, however, 
the same as that of a modern life in- 
surance company. The only matter of 
difference is that in the latter case the 


illustration of a simple 
one of the prin- 
insurance, viz., 








Founded 1865 


The PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
What do most men fear? 
An insufficient income for 
their wives and children 
if they die, and for their 
own old age if they live. 
WE WILL INSURE THE 
INCOME IN EITHER EVENT. 


Write for Information 




















THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 





r INSURANCE COM 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














contributions which the members agree 
to make are adjusted according to 
mathematical calculations based upon 
estimated earnings and death losses, 
<o that each member is entitled to re- 
ceive a fixed amount at death, whether 
jt occurs in one year or fifty. This in- 
volves the question of life contingency, 
which is not involved in .this illustra- 


Perfect Protection Policy 
RELIANCE. LIFE 


gives you somethin 


absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 


b pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
tion and which has no bearing upon the more money than you are now 
question of the invested capital of making. 


Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most 
known to the 


cither association, but is purely a mat- 


ter concerning the rights of the individ- to date clauses 


nsurance World. 


ual members as between themselves, The Accident and Health gives full 
and the extent of their respective ———s 4 a Sons a ewe less 
rights in the invested funds of the as- panies, Our Scnep aunaaae ae 


as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


sociation. The capital invested, in both 
cases, is the total amount paid in by 
the members, together with the accumu- 
iated earnings thereon. The mere fact 
that the modern life insurance company 
has provided a rather elaborate system 


for the conduct of its business, can 

have no bearing in determining the FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
auestion as to what constitutes the PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
capital invested in the enterprise. It 





must be the same, whether the plan be 





the simple one shown by the above 





illustration, or a more complicated one 
required by the necessities of modern 
life insurance companies and the laws 
which have been passed in the various 
States regulating their operations. 

In the act of September 8, 1916, it 
was provided that in estimating the 
value of capital stock in the case of in- 
surance companies such deposits and 
reserve funds as they are required by 
law or contract to maintain or hold for 
the protection of, or payment to, or ap- 
portionment among, policyholders, 
should not be included. This exclusion 
was not based upon the idea that such 
deposits and reserve funds did not rep- 
resent money used in the business, but 
upon the fact that they were no part 
of the surplus and undivided profits to 
be used in ascertaining the value of the 
capital stock. There is, therefore, no 
conflict between the act of September 
8, 1916, and an interpretation of the act 
of March 8, 1917, by which reserve 
funds would be counted as a part of 
the invested capital. 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 











- 
State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 
The Company that gives complete satisfaction to policyholders and 
agents because both are a part of it. 

SEVENTY-THREE YEARS of faithfulness to every promise made. 
Success for our ambitious representatives is a certainty. 


Additions are made to our agency force when the right men are found 


B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, Inspector of Agencies 








ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST, LARGEST STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1916: 


DEE dcccvcccrvrcccrncesiaseveereses ouseccce bodtNnseeeteneeeebanboosnenesenieaseres + $14,464,552.23 
ERURUINOD. ctnccccdsvceaecesdennccate piachehbabby-siubea tes meninenen deen peers beeeee y 17.56 
Capital and Surplus.......cccccccece scbtbtsdaprestcessenenessssens eiieeiedenewn +  2,027,834.67 
Insurance in Force ......sesessesese Siebined thn cdebnbsecereesncecouderceseneeens + 118,349,212.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization..... sncbunceseusenneosseceneenmenns 18,119,172.50 
Is Paying its Policyholders OVET.......scscececccsecsseceseces os seeesee+$1,300,000,00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















A strong argument for myriad hours in the course of years 
Cash advance payments is by the use of loose methods which too 
In made by Frank T. Mc- often become a matter of habit. Such 
Advance Nally, manager in Du- methods have not prevented him mak- 
luth of the Massachu- ing a mediocre success, but this essen- 
setts Mutual Life, writing in “The tial difference in methods, and proper 
Radiator,” published by the Massa- use of time, spells the difference be- 
chusetts Mutual Life. He cites the ad- tween our $250,000 men and the $2,- 
vice to agents of Vice-President Sar- 000,000 man who seldom sits at his 
geant, of the Massachusetts Mutual desk in his office in Providence, R. I. 
Life, that “the proper time to sell a Ss es 8 
man life insurance is when you take David Kahn, _repre- 
the application.” Continuing he said: Suggestions senting The Prudential 
For some time past we have been ae Life in Brovoklyn, N. 
using the following system. In the Writing OrdinaryY., stood seventh on 


first place we endeavor by every means 
in our power to carry out Mr. Sar- 
geant’s advice, to actually sell the man 
when we secure his application, and 
we make it a point to get at least a 


part payment in cash at the time, if 
the applicant cannot pay it all, and, 
of course, a note for the balance, pay- 


able upon a delivery of the policy or 
at a time convenient to the applicant. 
His paper is just as good at the time 
of making application as it will be a 
week later, and by using this method 
you make sure of two important items. 
The examination will be made, you 
don’t need to worry about that (and 
another element of wastage is elimi- 
nated.) In the second place, the policy 
is delivered when it is issued, as far 
as you are concerned. 

Of course this is nothing new to any- 
one—we have all followed this plan 
upon occasions—but why not make it 
a rule of action rather than an excep- 
tional event. The Manual of Arms is 
an old thing, but how many of us are 
familiar with it? We have found this 
to be true, that an applicant never 
failed to be examined if he had made 
even as small a cash payment as 
($2.23,) which is the smallest we have 
ever taken. This method lessens worry, 
saves money, saves time, makes you 
feel better—-why? Because the case is 
closed! The sale is made! You have 
done your part,—now it is all up to 
the Censors at the Home Office. Try 
it out! 

(We have used this system with old 
policyholders, with old friends, and 
with strangers, and it works! For in- 
stance, in a recent month we issued 
twelve binding receipts to men who 
were entire strangers to the Agents 
involved, and in towns where we knew 
no one and where we had no policy- 
holders. 

And it’s reasonable and in line with 
the customers of the business world we 
live in. Selling a life insurance policy 
is not taking an order, it is closing a 
deal. And in every business transac- 
tion, whether it is selling a suburban 
lot or an iron mine, the rule is, “some 
cash in advance to bind.” 

In a recent month I made a compari- 
son of ten cases—five binding receipt 
cases and five without the binder. The 
five without the binding receipt requir 
ed an average of about forty-five min- 
utes more time to close and secure a 
settlement than the other five,—and 
eventually cost us $17.85 extra travel 
expense, a loss of one-half day’s time 
spent on the train, took an average of 
1 hour and 15 minutes to deliver each, 
while the binding receipt cases required 
no extra time to deliver. Which was 
the more profitable? A child could 
figure it out. 

Let me repeat: ‘The success or fail- 
ure of a life insurance salesman de- 
pends primarily upon the use he makes 
of his time. ‘The inexperienced solici- 
tor wastes hours upon a prospect—to 
whom the experienced salesman would 
refuse to give the “once over.” And 
even the experienced salesman wastes 


the list of leaders in 
Ordinary business during 1916. 

‘When asked by “The Prudential 
Weekly Record” what methods he fol- 
lows in writing Ordinary business, he 
said: 

I entered this business with the in- 
tention of getting from it the very best 
there is in it. I soon learned that to be 
successful, I must thoroughly acquaint 
myself with all the details of the work. 
So I began to study the contracts that 
our company sells, the various litera- 
ture the company sends us, and to read 
regularly “The Prudential Weekly Rec- 
ord.” 

I believe that what success I have 
made in our business can be ascribed to 
the following attributes: confidence, 
concentration and conscientiousness. 

Confidence—This is gained by a 
thorough knowledge of the contracts 
you are gelling, coupled with the belief 
that you are representing the best com- 
pany in the world and the fact that you 
can meet any competition because of 
the low cost of our policies. So pre- 
pared, we should all be able to go out 
and make a record for ourselves. 

Concentration—We must concentrate 
the knowledge we have gained about 
our business that we may use it to the 
best advantage. We must concentrate 
our minds upon selling the policy best 
suited to our prospect, and not under- 
estimate his ability to take a large 
amount of protection. We must con- 
centrate our effort so as to bring us 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1916 was: 


701 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
8,304 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,969,823 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Revived and Increased. 


$376,827.40 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to 
Reserve. 


$220,509.26 per 
Assets. 


day in Increase of 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








concentrated our plans and our work, it 
is then up to us to be conscientious in 
our time, in our acts and in our loy 
alty. ‘We must ever be alert to get the 
business, never letting a single oppor 
tunity slip. ‘We should diligently can- 
vass for business and then give this 
business the attention we would if we 
had our own money invested in it. 
EQUITABLE AIMS HIGH 

Once more the slogan. of the Equi 
table of Iowa for its agency force has 
been changed, this time to forty mil- 
lions new business for 1917. This 
change is not due entirely to a hope, 
being principally caused by the fact 
that the production of new business for 
the past few months has been in pro 
rata excess of that figure. For in- 
stance, the new business for April 
totaled $3,636,329, bringing the total for 
the first four months of the year above 
$12,000,000, an increase of 60 per cent. 
over the same period last year. For 
the month alone the increase over last 





the largest result with the least ex- year was more than $1,400,000. These 
penditure of work. records bring to notice the fact that in 
Conscientiousness.—Having first ac- the last three years the Company’s pro- 
quired confidence and then properly duction has been more than tripled. 
Representing 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. ° 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘ofdest company in America”’ 
mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK, N.Y. 








POLICE INSURANCE 


Philadelphia Force Revolts Against 
Slavery Under Political 
System 


Authority for the disposal of the in- 
surance funds of the Philadelphia police 
force was taken away from the Police 
Beneficial Association and placed in the 
hands of the newly organized Patrol- 
man’s Benevolent and Beneficial Asso- 
ciation at the third meeting of the lat- 
ter organization, This is the first move 
of the police in their fight for freedom 
from political slavery, 

In the old association patrolmen 
were compelled to pay $3.50 a month 
for their insurance, but through the new 
move all the members of the new or- 
ganization will pay 50 cents less and 
will be insured for a $°,000 policy. Last 
year it was discovered thai “blanket” 
policies had been given out, and 
through their distribution the insmr- 
ance association of the police de- 
partment had been d prived of many 
thousands of dollars. 


PAGE SHERLOCK HOLMES, BOY! 

A curious idea of the functions and 
activities of a life insurance company 
has been discovered in a letter received 
by the Bankers’ Life Company of Des 
Moines, from a correspondent in Louis. 
iana. This correspondent is seeking in- 
formation as to the ultimate fate of 
his former better half who left him, 
about four years ago. The gentleman 
recites that he knows that his wife was 
et one time located at a certain address 
in New York. He has since lost track 
of her and wishes now to kuow if she 
is still living. He makes a special point 
that this information be recured in 
such a way as to keep his former 
spouse from a knowledge of the fact 
that he has made inquiry. The Bankers’ 
Life Company has admitted to this cor- 
respondent that it has no Sherlock 
Holmes among its representatives and 
that it is unable to furnish the infor- 
mation sought. 





BIG TREE CLUB MEMBERS 
Among those who have qualified from 
the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany for the Big Tree Club convention 
to be held in New Orleans, September 
21, are, J. D. Adarns, T. A. Waltrip, R. 
A. Brown, W. H. Nolan, E. W. Maxson, 
Charles L. Lewin, Thomas F. Cantwell, 
Charles L. Bogue, L. P. Brown, E. E. 
Peck, James L. Collins, O. E. Carter, 

Francis Beckett, J. O. Westervelt. 
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RIGHT OF AN AGENT TO 
LEARN HIS AVOCATION 

That there is no royal road to learn- 
‘ng the local agency end of the fire in- 
surance business, is the consensus ol 
opinion of a number of distinguished 
company heads who have responded 
to a request of The Eastern Under- 
writer that they give to an ambitious 
Lew agent the benefit of their advice. 
"he case of this agent appealed to most 
of the underwriters because under the 
present system of wholesale appoint- 
ments of local representatives there 
are hosts of novices, men who are in 
the same position as the correspondent 
who presented his case to The Eastern 
Underwriter: anxious to learn, but how 
can it be done? Only one of the in 
surance heads to whom The Eastern 
Underwriter wrote soliciting aid for 
this agent, viewed the subject through 
unsympathetic glasses. 

The attitude of The Kastern Under- 
writer is that any man who is singled 
out by an insurance company to act as 
its local representative is certainly en- 
titted to ask for guidance. In fact, it 
is unfortunate that agents are appoint- 
ed in wholesale lots and then so often 
left to drift by themselves. The agent 
who wrote to The Eastern Underwriter 
also asked this paper if there were 
rot some helpful book that could be 
recommended, the study of which would 
aid him to master his business. Of all 
the letters The Eastern Underwriter 
received—and more than a dozen came 
in, which could not be published be- 
cause they were marked “confidential” 
—only one suggested the name of a 
book. A pretty poor commentary on 
the literature of fire insurance! 

“I did near of such a book, but I 
have forgotten its name and that of its 
publisher,” wrote the president of a 
Wreat fire insurance company. 

Fortunately, there is much of stimula- 
tion and encouragement for this novice 


THE 


from some of the letters; the most 
constructive thought being that the 
egent employ some one who _ under- 


Stands the technical end of the busi- 
hess paying him $1,200, $1,500 or $2,- 
000. This is a combination that has 
worked to advantage for years in all 
branches of insurance; the _ business- 
etter who is not an expert, but who 
has the acquaintance and personality 
to inspire confidence, coupled with the 


expert, who in addition to giving advice, 
attends to the practice and routine; in 


cther words, keeps. the office in ship- 
shape fashion. 

Reverting again to the indifference 
shown by fire companies to their new 
representatives, the methods of some 
ot the more 
casualty companies might be studied to 
udvantage. One of the great casualty 
companies runs a school for agents 
attended by representatives from all 
parts of the country. There are in- 
uumerable life insurance schools; some 
general agents taking the position that 
no agent can solicit until he has had a 
certain amount of instruction. In fact, 
tiese general agents will not permit 
an untrained man to go into the field. 

In fire insurance much good is being 
cone by fire insurance societies in 
various cities, while there are some 
indications that there is an awakened 
conscience towards the agent, an ap- 
preciation of his problems and a de- 
sire to meet them. 

The Agricultural and the Glens Falls 
wre two of the companies which have 
practically launched classes for the 
study of fire insurance in which agents 
are invited to participate. 


progressive life and 


WAR TAX OF $8,550,000? 
(From the “Journal of Commerce.” ) 
Clarence F. Birdseye, who with others 

is charged with wrecking the Pitts- 
burgh Life & ‘Trust Compary, in his 
statement alleges that the property of 
the Dare Lumber Company has been 
“appraised by experts at $20,000,000.” 
As the property was purchased by’ 
Montgomery with the assistance ol 
Birdseye for $1,000,000 of the Pitts- 
burgh Life & Trust’s money, it thus 
shows an apparent profit on his state- 
ment of $19,000,000. New York and 
Pennsylvania Insurance Department 
officials are, therefore, keen to know 
whether the new holders of the Dare 
Lumber Company stock will declare 
the $19,000,000 apparent profit on the 
deal to the Federal Government and 
pay the 45 per cent. excess profits tax 
provided for in the new War Revenue 
bill. This tax on the $19,000,000 profit 
would amount to $8,550,000, and it is 
likely the Federal tax collectors would 
want real money for that amount. 


BIRDSEYES EXTRADICTED 

Governor Whitman has granted ap- 
plications for the extradition from New 
York to Pennsylvania of Clarence F. 
Birdseye, Kellogg Birdseye and George 
Montgomery, who have been charged 
with conspiracy in connection with the 
recent alleged irregularities in the man- 
agement of the Pittsburgh Life & 
Trust Company. 

At the request of Lemuel Ely Quigg, 
a hearing on the application for the 
extradition of Joseph C. Watson, who 
is wanted in Pennsylvania on the same 
case, was adjourned until June 15, with 
the understanding that it would be held 
sooner if the Pennsylvania authorities 
were insistent that Watson appear in 
that State before that date. 


AETNAS BUY LIBERTY BONDS 

‘Morgan G. Bulkeley, president of the 
Aetna Life, Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company and of the Automobile Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford, announces 
that the three corporations have taken 
$1,500,000 of Liberty bonas, for saie 
among their thousands of employes. 

The bonds will be sold on time pay- 
ments. 


Frederick A. Griswold, general agent 
of the Northwestern Mutual for Con- 
necticut, has been elected president of 
the Wethersfield Country Club. 

* * * 


Harrison Law, formerly secretary of 
the Fire Prokers’ Association, has been 
elected assistant secretary of the 


Gauvin Agency, Inc, 











THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 
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NEIDLINGER 


CHARLES R. 





Charles R. Neidlinger, the former 
Columbia football player who has made 
a remarkable success in a few years in 
Cuba, is one of the strikingly pictur- 
esque personalities of the insurance 
business. He is a self-made man in 
every sense of the word as le started 
to work for the New York “Herald” 
when a boy, continued there for a num- 
ber of years, and worked his way 
through public schools, the College of 
the City of New York and Columbia 
University. With the “Herald” he was 
in every department, including adver- 
tising and editorial, even writing for 
the Sunday paper. At Columbia he was 
a member of the most famous team 
that ever was there, beating Yale 
and other elevens. He played end. Up- 
on leaving college he tried his hand 
at many things, at one period of his 
life being an advertising solicitor, an 
insurance broker, a teacher and a 
buyer of machinery for the export 
trade. 

All in all he liked insurance best, 
which led to the decision to sell insur- 
ance exclusively. He went to work 
in the office of C. A. Timewell, of the 
Standard Accident of Detroit, and his 
first policy for that company was sold 
ten minutes after he began work. He 
returned with the premium, five $5 bills. 

For many years—at college, in his 
college fraternity, and other places 
Mr. Neidlinger made the acquaintance 
of a large number of Cubans, some of 
whom became his warmest friends, and 
their praises of Cuba made the eu- 
logies of California by nativ2 sons pale 
into insignificance. He took their advice 
and decided to go there. He began 
correspondence with the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company relative to entering 
Cuba in 1904 and kept right at it until 
1911 when President Stone went to the 
Island, looked over the situation, and 
opened a branch office in Havana. Lat- 
er, this office was taken over by Mr. 
Neidlinger as an agency, the company 
writing everything, including bonding 
bonds. A workmen's compensation law, 
enacted on June 12, 1916, went into 
effect on December 16, that year. 

A compensation law had been passe 
three times. Twice it had been vetoed 
by the President of Cuba as not being 
broad enough. The law that finally be- 
came effective, was modeled after the 
laws in American States, and because it 
made this insurance compulsory the 
Maryland, as the only American com- 








—— 


pany in Cuba at that time writing casu- 
alty lines, decided not to write it, as it 
did not care to have the impression 
created that it was responsible for the 
legislation in any way, which it was 
not. 

The Maryland’s decision not to write 
compensation in Cuba still holds. 

For some years Mr. Neidlinger had 
in contemplation the organization of 
a local Cuban company, designed origi- 
nally to handle fire and marine. When 
the compensation act was finally passed 
the Compania de Seguros “Cuba” (In- 
surance Company of Cuba) was started, 
and it is now the foremost company on 
the Island writing compensation busi- 
ness. Mr. Neidlinger is general agent, 
and has planted agencies in every city 
in Cuba. The president of the company 
is Don Jose Lopez Rodriguez, one of 
the largest stockholders in the Banco 
Nacional de Cuba; a!so an important 
sugar estate man and real estate owner. 
One of the directors in the company is 
tegnio Trufin. vice-president of the Cuba 
Cane Sugar Corporation, largest sugar 
corporation in Cuba, controller of sugar 
mills, ete. Another director is Jose 
Miguel Tarafa, also a sugar and real 
estate capitalist. Counsel for the com- 
jany is Senator Moralles, perhaps the 
best lawyer in the Cuban Republic. 

Mr. Neidlinger has the agency of the 
Continental, writing fire and marine 
there; and will s6on announce his ap- 
pointment as agent of another fire m- 
surance company. He also intends to 
enter three prominent companies, two 
fire and one casualty, in Porto Rico. 
There are now twenty-four companies 
writing fire insurance in Cuba. Most 
of this business is reported direct to 
London. The American companies writ- 
ing there are the Continental, Home, 
Hartford and National. 

* * . 

Lawrence M. Cathles, secretary and 
actuary of the Southwestern Life, of 
Dallas, Tex., was in New York last 
week. While here, of course, he called 
upon Henry Moir, Actuary of the Home 
Life, and acquainted him with the lat- 


est news about Henry Moi: Cathles. 
born a few weeks ago. The insurance 
fraternity is invited to make three 


guesses as to what profession will be 
adopted by H. M. Cathles when he 


leaves college—the George Watson 
School for Boys?—some time in 1934. 
* a + 


Captain Dexter M. Ferry, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Michigan Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company of Detroit has been 
ordered to Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 
where he will report to the command- 
ing general of the Southern Depart- 
ment for duty as assistant to the de- 
partment quartermaster. Captain Ferry 
is a member of the quartermaster offi- 
cers’ reserve corps. 

* + a” 

Max Arthur Jameson, assistant man- 
ager of the fidelity and surety depart- 
ment of the Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company at its 100 William Street, 
New York, office, joined the army of 
henedicts on May 19. The bride was 
Miss Nettie Spears. The newly-weds 
will be at home after August 1, at 4 
resident Street, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Just now they are honeymooning. 

” 


Morgan G. Bulkeley, president of the 
Aetna Life, has subscribed $500,000 in 
bonds for the proposed new million 
dollar hotel in Hartford. A condition 
of the subscription is that the remain- 
der of the bonds be subscribed to by 
June 1. 

s * oa 

Robert Forrest, special ugent for 
western New York for the New York 
Underwriters’ Agency has tendered his 
resignation. He has joined a battery of 
the Canadian Field Artillery for the 
duration of the war and we:ll shortly 
depart for Canada. 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 





National Board Reviews 
Year’s Developments 





FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 
PROCEEDINGS 





President Bissell Tells of Numerous 
Ways Board Can Assist National 
Government in Prosecuting War 





The fifty-first annual meeting of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
was convened and adjourned at the 
iiote] Astor yesterday. 

R. M. Bissell, president of the Hart- 
ford Fire and of the National Board, 
said that, in spite of war conditions, the 
regular work of the Board had been 
carried on and that all of the engin- 
cering and chemical records had been 
placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment. He told of the conferences be- 
tween Officials of the National Board 
and the Government and the plan of 
co-operation which had resulted. This 
plan includes the assistance of the 
Board in the handling of food stuffs 
and in the campaign of conservation. 

Mr. Bissell said that the weight of 
these public efforts of the fire insur- 
ance companies will have a good effect 
in moulding favorable opinion and 
bringing the people to realize tnat the 
companies should be fostered and not 
hindered by legislation. He quoted 
Commissioner Mansfield, of Connect- 
recut in this regard. 


Comments on 1916 Record 

Mr. Bissell said that 1916 was not a 
iortunate vear for the companies, show- 
ing an underwriting loss of 2.46 per 
cent., but he saw comfort in the fact 
that the experience covering ten years 
shows an underwriting profit of 1.67 
per cent. In this regard, Mr. Bissell 
said: 

“For the first time in recent years 
this ten-year table does not include the 
iosses resulting from the great disaster 
at San Francisco. Nevertheless, it 
will be noted that the net under- 
writing profit, taking into account our 
increased liabilities for the entire 
period, is but 1.67 per cent. Surely 
when for so long a period in which 
there have been no really serious con- 
flagrations the margin of profit is so 
slight as to arouse our grave concern, 
it must be evident that only by the ex- 
ercise of the greatest wisdom and econ- 
omy of operation may we hope that 
our business as a whole can be con- 
ducted without actual loss.” 

Speaking on the subject of taxes, 
Mr. Bissell read from a table showing 
the results of taxes on fire insurance 
premiums for the past eight years. In 
closing, he said that, in view of the ad- 
ditional work which was being done by 
the National Board, he did not recom- 
mend any further expansion of the 
Foard’s activities into new fields. 

Executive Committee Report 

Frank Lock, United States manager 
of the Atlas, and chairman of the 
executive committee, read the report 
of the committee which is in part ag 
follows: 

“It has been both a privilege and 
pleasure to serve as chairman of this 
committee and from that point of ob- 
servation to watch the interest mani- 
‘ested to further the aims of the entire 
surance fraternity and of the public 
at large by some of the hardest. work- 
ing men in our profession. In almost 
every activity of the Board there are 
elements of service which attract at- 
tention in a favorable manner from 
bress and public; the past year records 
humerous instances of favorable com- 
ment on such work of our organiza- 
tion. It is long since the Board has 
been seriously criticised for deeds of 


commission or omission, and a retro- 
spect of the past reveals steady ad- 
vancement of the objects and purposes 
set forth in our constitution. Hence 
it results that to-day we are expected 
to do many things not directly related 
to fire insurance per se, yet there are 
matters of vital and immediate import- 
ance, not only to the industrial and 
commercial world, but also to the fur- 
therance of social and economic prog- 
ress generally.” 


Mr. Lock further reported of the 
work done by the Board in conjunction 
with the Insurance Commissioners’ 
Convention and the Fire Marshals’ As- 
sociation, and in describing the other 
phases of the work, he said in closing: 

“Not confined to the limits of fire 
underwriting, our service has long 
since been extended to the conserva- 
tion of life and property, with public 
education upon these and all kindred 
subjects, and now at a time of national 
crisis it is a matter of gratification that 
the Board finds itself equipped to ren- 
cer effective assistance to the Govern- 
ment in the urgent and indispensable 
work of ‘helping to preserve the nation- 
al food supply, as well as in many 
other ways as will separately appear. 

“Thus, at the outset, originally or- 
ganized to collect and distribute in- 
formation and data upon fire insurance, 
the usefulness of the National Board 
bas extended far beyond its original 
purposes or the ideas of even its most 
jar-seeing founders. Designed as a 
professional organization, its activities 
have extended into almost every field 
of public service, and as these fields 
expand and the needs of the commer- 
cial world or of the nation become 
greater, this Board proposes to stand 
equipped ready to voluntarily perform 
service in such fields of activity, even 
should they become yet broader in 
their requirements.” 


Report of Law Committee 


C. A. Ludlum, vice-president of the 
Hiome, reported as chairman of the 
committee on laws. He told in detail 


what had been done in a legislative 
way in the various States and what 
action the committee had taken there- 
en. He also told of the work being 
done by the committee in securing the 
co-operation of mercantile organization 
in legislative matters. 

The committee on incendiarism and 
arson, of which N. S. Bartow, secretary 
of the Queen, is chairman, presented a 
table showing what had been done in 
the different States in curbing arson 
end securing the arrest and conviction 
of incendiarism. 


Building Codes Established 

H. A. Smith, president of the Nation- 
#1 Fire of Hartford, made his report as 
chairman of the committee on construc- 
tion of buildings. The report gave the 
work which has been done by the Board 
in the past year in fostering better 
huilding construction. 

The committee on lighting, heating 
and engineering standards, of which 
Cc. F. Shallcross, United States man- 
ager of the Royal, is chairman, re- 
ported on the accomplishments under 
this head of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., and other bodies. 

The work of the National Board in 
fire prevention is summarized and tabu- 
‘ated by States by the committee in 
charge. Richard D. Harvey, United 
States manager of the Royal Exchange 
is chairman of this committee and 
made the report. 

The report of the actuarial cOmmit- 
tee was also made, George W. Babb, man- 
ager of the Northern of London, report- 
ing for the committee of which he is 
chairman. The report showed the in- 
terest and co-operation being taken by 
the State Fire Marshals’ Association 
and the Insurance Commissioners’ Con- 
vention in the work of collecting and 
collating statistics respecting losses. 








FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 











The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





Cash Capital ° 5 
Assets ° ° . 
Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Policyholders ° 


Statement January 1, 1917 





, -  $1,000,000.00 | 
. 2,748,832.19 | 

. , 1,039,977.81 | 
‘ 1,708,854.38 
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AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE /ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 
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Special committee reports were also 
inade by Mr. Babb for the committee 
on the revision of the constitution and 
by-laws, by F. C. Buswell, vice-presi- 
dent of the Home, for the committee 
on public relations, and by E. G. Rich- 
ards, United States manager of the 
North British & Mercantile, for the 
committee on uniform accounting and 
kindred subjects. 

H. E. DRUGAN APPOINTED 

H. E. Drugan has been appointed 
special] agent for the Glens Falls in 
Ohio, succeeding E. W. Reynolds re- 
signed. Mr. Drugan is well known to 
inany of the agents in Ohio, through 
his connection as an inspector with the 
Ohio Inspection Bureau. He has made 
many friends both with the local agents 
and State agents. The appointment 
takes effect June 1. Mr. Drugan’s head- 
quarters will be at Columbus, Ohio. 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$641,341.77 
230,513.29 
300,000.00 
63,479.83 


Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


ALBANY FIELD CLUB PLANS 





Decided at Dinner to Percy Ling to 
Hold Annual Field Day Meeting at 
Saratoga Lake on June 16 





At the meeting of the Albany Field 
Club held May 18, it was decided to 
hold the annual field day meeting on 
June 16 at Saratoga Lake. 

At the meeting last Friday the Club 
tendered a farewell dinner to Percy 
Ling, recently appointed assistant gen- 


eral agent of the North British & 
Mercantile at New York. The club had 
vs its guests R. P. Barbour, general 


ogent of the North British & Mercan- 
tile, and F. W. Peters, special agent of 
the Albany Insurance Co. A handsome 
solid silver loving cup was presented to 
Mr. Ling by the members of the Club. 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc, 1870 


$357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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Atlanta Fire Loss 
Greatly Exaggerated 


MUTUAL COMPANIES 
HEAVILY HIT 


GEORGIA 


Final Figures Will Show Less Than 
$2,000,000 Net—Will Have Little 
Effect on Year’s Loss Ratio 





Special advices to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter from Atlanta are to the ef 
fect that the fire losses in that city as 
a result of the conflagration have been 
highly exaggerated by the newspapers 
and by the fire insurance companies in 
reporting their amounts involved. Some 
of the companies are said to have 
given their gross liability for the en 
tire City of Atlanta, whereas the sec 
tion burned, while large in area, was 
exclusively a middle-class residential 
section. 

In the area burned, reliable author- 
ities say, there was not a single manu 
facturing risk of any consequence and 
that the maximum loss on any one 
location will not be in excess of $5,000 
while the average will be in the neigh- 
borhood of $500 Men who are ac 
quainted with the burned section say 
the total loss will be well under $2, 
000,000. 

The Atlanta fire will be a heavy blow 
at the life of the Georgia Mutuals. The 
Southern Mutual is said to be very 
heavily interested in the burned sec- 
tion. This Company in 1915 received 
$393,000 in premiums in Georgia alone 
and it also suffered heavy losses in the 
Augusta fire on March 22-23 last year. 
This and the other Georgia Mutuals 
have made a strong play for dwelling 
house risks and as a result were heavy 
losers in both the Augusta and Atlanta 
fires. The liability of the Southern 
Mutual in the Atlanta fire has been esti 
mated at $200,000. 


RUTLAND AGENCY PASSES 
M. J. Francisco & Son Absorbed by 
F. A. Field & Son—Agency Was 
Established in 1868 
The business of the Rutland, Vt., 
ugency of M. J. Francisco & Son has 
been purchased by F. A. Field & Son, of 
the same city. This action is the result 
of the decision of I. H. Francisco to 
retire from the business because of ill 

health. 

Mr. Francisco is the son of M. J. 
I'rancisco who founded the agency in 
1868 and who has been at the head of 
the business since his father died in 
1913. M. J. Francisco was one of the 
tirst representatives of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe to be appointed in New 
England, his agency commission having 
been signed in 1868, and his agency has 
represented the company continuously 
to date. The agency of Field & Son 
was established in Rutland in 1894. The 
transfer is effective June 1. 

Insurance rates in Batavia, N. Y., 
have been reduced. 





B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CoO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
105 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





E. U. RICHARDS’ CAREER 


New Assistant Manager of National 
Board Began With Ohio 
Inspection Bureau 


kK. U. Richards, who has been made 
assistant general manager of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwiiters, is a 
graduate of the University of West 
Virginia, who had his first insurance 
experience with the Ohio Inspection 
Bureau, beginning as an electrical in- 
spector and becoming assistant mana- 
ger of the Bureau. He next went with 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, working for the fire prevention 
committee for three years, during 
which time he did investigation work 
in about forty cities. From there he 
went with the improved risk depart- 
ment of the Continental, and two years 
ago became secretary of the Eastern 
Union, in which position he has made 
many friends. 

The staff of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters has had innumerable 
duties added as a result of the war. As 
President Bissell stated in Washington, 
if a full list of its activities were 
printed it would be surprising to many 
people. 

Manager Mallalieu is one the  bus- 
iest men in New York. Th. appoint- 
ment of Mr. Richards will help shift 
some burdens from his shoulders. 


MAP COUNTER 200 FEET LONG 

The National Union Fire of Pitts- 
ourgh is now located in its new offices 
in the Chamber of Commerce Building, 
ene of Pittsburgh’s newly constructed 
skyscrapers. This is one of the most 
up-to-date efficient insurance offices in 
the country; and one feature is a map 
counter more than 200 feet long, built 
on the latest model. Near each exam- 
iner’s desk is a desk of an assistant, 
and a smaller desk for a file boy. 








SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 
2 LIBERTY STREET GENERAL AGENTS NEW YORE, N. Y. 
Representing 


DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban and Out Of Town Business 
Phone: John 2312 














NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


HUMBOLDT FIRE OF PA. TEUTONIA FIRE OF PA. 
CAPITAL FIRE OF N. H. GEORGIA HOME OF GA. 


PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, ROCHESTER 











EK. F. FLINDELL 


1 LIBERTY STREET Telephone John 2612 NEW YORK CITY 


Representing 


SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL 
For the United States and Canada 


THE YORKSHIRE INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
For the United States and Cuba 


THE 











National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1917, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 
ee Eee a re $2,000,000.00 
Funds Reserve to Meet All Liabilities, Re-Insurance Re- 
ee SI vo aivaesnanveseoseenccxanueesssedeeesens 9,912,715.84 
Unsettied Losses and Other Claims.................csseessees « 1,878,398.32 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities....................4. 3,743,747.60 
’ Total assets January 1, 1917............ $17,534,861.76 
H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Ass’t Sec’y F, B. Seymour, Treas. 
G. H. Tryon, Secretary S. T. Maxwell, Ass’t Sec’y C. B. Roulet, Gen. Agt. 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS, - =  $5,743,747.60 








is undisputed. 





Fire Rent Automobile 
in the front rank of fire insurance. 


THE AMERICAN EAGLE—An American Institution 
Home Office: 80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
HENRY EVANS, President 


Tornado Sprinkler Leakage Use and Occupancy Profits 


The American Eagle, succeeding the Fidelity Underwriters, which was established in 1910, maintains a well earned position 
Its management is most effcient and its record of square deal with both agent and assured 
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Cunningham’s Advice 
to Novice Agent 


WRITES CHARACTERISTIC LETTER 
ON HOW TO SUCCEED 
Views of George A. Viehmann, Presi- 
dent of New Jersey and New 
Brunswick Fire 


The Eastern Underwriter has re- 
ceived several additional interesting 
communications regarding the local 


agent who asks advice as to how he 
can succeed. 

J. L. Cunningham, Glens Falls Imsur- 
ance Company: 

This agent’s letter presents a rather 
puzzling agency problem. The condi- 
tions you mention start off with the 
discouraging facts that the agent lacks 
knowledge of the business from experi- 
ence or otherwise and is located where 
there is no visible opening for another 
agency. These conditions are not, how- 
ever, exceptional to new appointments. 

In the case under discussion there 
are the advantage features of the 
agent’s successful business experience 
in other lines; his large acquaintance, 
favorable character and _ personality. 
These are helpful agency assets when 
joined with the representation of re- 
putable companies and made alert and 
active. These qualities are somewhat 
valuable even when passive; but we 
observe that those who do not possess 
them in full measure win out by a busy 
forcefulness. Dormant good personal 
qualities, like buried treasure, do not 
produce increment in our business as 
now conditioned. 

The Qualities That Count 

Other things being equal, we prefer 
to deal with those we are fully ac- 
quainted with and in whom we have 
confidence, even as against those who 
have treated us well but with whom we 
are less acquainted and in whom we 
may, consequently, have less confidence. 
There are personalities which beget 
confidence and have influence, even in 
cold-blooded business, and so, too, of a 
manly reputation. These things your 
agent appears to have, but they are not 
likely to crowd his office with seekers 
of what he has to sell. These qualities 
must be made aggressive, even digni- 
fiedly intrusive to have consideration 
and influence—and this can be done 
without reaching “high class mendi- 


cancy” which your agent wishes to 
avoid. 
Soliciting is an important part of 


every business and is certainly essential 
to a successful insurance agency. 

He may have companies offering an 
indemnity more or less decidedly re- 
liable for the present and future than 
that of some companies in which his 
friends are insured, or when of about 
equal quality the influence of “between 
friends” may dominate. Anyway, your 
agent need not be despondent if he 
has the courage of perseverance. How- 
ever, he gives the crux of the needful 
when he says: “I want to put myself 
in possession of such specific knowl- 
edge that I can demonstrate to the 
prospect that I can “give him as good 
coverage and better sepvice,” etc. 

An Agent’s Real Influential Value 

The rea] influential value of an insur- 
ance agent to his client is the service 
the agent can render and waich he can 
render in so many ways, if he is in- 
telligently equipped with a practical 
knowledge of his business. 

Knowledge of business in general 
will give the fundamentals of the busi- 
ness of insurance, and yet there is so 
much that is technical to our business 
that he needs a practical acquaintance 
with the work he has undertaken, to 
achieve success. 

Fire insurance now covers such a 
variety of hazards, can furnish such a 


diversity of indemnity that an agent is 
handicapped in proportion to the less 
he knows of the business as a whole. 
An experienced agent just row writes 
that “the new bay window additions to 
the fire insurance structure by recent 
legislation give me a new sense of 
ignorance and I must trouble you with 
inmany questions.” This is mentioned as 
ene way of securing information—ask- 
ing. 

More Than Smattering of Knowledge 

Necessary 

“Your agent should pursue his ex- 
pressed purpose of informing himself 
and not be content with a mere ‘smat- 
tering’ of knowing, but proceed to learn 
all he can and as fast as he can, and if 
in earnest he is likely to be surprised 
how readily it will come. 

“To become familiar with the policies 
of his companies, their conditions and 
requirements, will put him ahead of 
many some-time agents in ability to 
interestingly enlighten policyholders— 
tell them things of consequence which 
they had not known. Knowledge will 
come from daily experience; books: 
there are and journals that will be of 
decided help. Can learn from his com- 
panies by questioning and also from his 
fellow agents for he must have fel- 
lowship with them. Proper competi- 
tion should not make enemies of com- 
petitors. In fact, he should become an in- 
terrogation point and indifferent as to 
how simple the question it punctuates. 

“Pardon this hasty and superficial re- 
sponse to your inquiry, complete treat- 
ment of which might fill a volume.” 


Agent to Succeed Must Put Heart and 
Soul Into Work 


president 
Jersey Fire Insurance Company: 

A doctor would be a failure without 
a thorough education and then the nat- 
ural love for his profession: a lawyer 
would never make a success without 
thorough training and the same natu- 
ral attachment to his profession. No 
matter whether a man is a carpenter, 


George A. Viehmann, New 
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a bricklayer, a boiler maker, a farmer, 
a merchant or an insurance agent, the 
man who understands his business 
throws his heart and soul into it, and 
finds it the natural vocation to which 
he is adapted, will make a_ success. 
There is plenty of opening at the top 
in every vocation of life and in every 
field there is a congestion at the bot- 
tom. 


Let this man, who has had a success- 
‘ul experience in business, learn what 
fire insurance is; let him understand 
what the policy means; let him find 
out how risks are rated, what the dif- 
ferent hazards are; let him understand 
the forms and requirements and the 
law relating not only to the writing of 
a policy and its cancellation, but to 
losses and adjustments. If he gets this 
training he can pick out one risk after 
another and show an owner how to 
improve it, how to get his rate reduced, 
how to properly be protected, and there- 
by get a reputation for himself and 
build up a business that will be limited 
only by his energy and activity. The 
knowledge of the insurance business is 
the real reason why the big New York 
City brokers, who have made a stu‘y 
of the principles of insurance, are able 
to take away from the inexperienced 
and ordinary agent the larger risks 
which are located in their agency field. 
It is a good deal like a grown man 
taking candy away from a kid. 

The most remarkable condition which 
exists in the insurance business is to 
find so many companies of big capital 
who will hire or employ, for when an 
agent is appointed it is merely a case 
of hiring or employing on a commis- 
sion basis, so many people as agents 
who have absolutely no knowledge of 
the insurance business, and who prob- 
ably have never read a fire insurance 
policy through from beginning to end, 
and could only make a sorry attempt 
at explaining its meaning. 

Too Easy to Become a Broker 

The hard draw-back about getting 

qualified men to go into the insurance 
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Thousands of Agents have tested the NATIONAL 
UNION and found it to their liking. 
in its uniformly efficient service. 
ness of the honor and equity with which every obligation 
There is the satisfaction of transacting 

business with a company which promotes an Agent’s (4) 
progress. The NATIONAL UNION seeks high grade con- ry 
nections solely upon its past record, its present resources, 
its service and facilities, which are of a very high char- 
‘acter, and upon its recognition of those principles of justice 
-which contemplate benefits te ALL contracting parties. 
To enlist in the Agency ranks of this thoroughly modern, 
-aggressively energetic Company is to become allied with 
an institution ever ready to do its utmost to consolidate a 
relationship which should prove a growing asset as the 
Over 200 men are at your service at the 
Home Office and in the field. 
quiries will receive courteous response. 
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There is an appeal 4) 
There is a conscious- 4) 


If interested, your in- 


business is the system which permits 
the appointment of every Tom, Dick 
and Harry as a broker and passes over 
to them, merely for their ability to get 
from their friends the business, the 
larger portion of the commission which 
is allowed a regular qualified agent for 
attending to that business. If broker- 
age could be eliminated and only pay 
to men who devoted their whole time 
to and made their living out of the in- 
surance business, the caliber of agents 


would be materially improved, there 
would be more inducement for high 
srade men to become agents and the 
people whose property was insured 


would materially benefit, because they 
would have better qualified people 
looking after their interests. 


From Detroit National’s President 


Paul Turner, president of the De- 
troit National Fire Insurance Company, 
writes :— 


Editor, Eastern Underwriter:—yYour 
letter of the 11th inst., erclosing a 
printed slip relative to the administra- 
tion of a Fire Insurance Agency, was 
duly received. 

It would, of course, make a great dif- 
ference where the gentlemen making 
the inquiry is located. The desire to 
give value received or efficient service 
is certainly praiseworthy and if the 
business is to be operatec in a com- 
munity of varied and extensive inter- 
ests where service is necessary I should 
suppose that service would be the way 
to success, 

One of the elements of efficient serv- 
ice is reduction in expenses. Reduc- 
tion in expenses means elimination of 
deficiencies. The best way for a new 
agent would be to carefully study the 
standards in use and the deficiency 
charges applicable to those risks which 
do not measure up to the standard as 
given in the various schedules employed 
in present day rating. Acquiring that 
information would enable an agent sol- 
iciting the business to tell his prospec- 
tive client what, if anything, he could 
do to legitimately reduce his rate and 
therefore his insurance tax and no- 
body could have any objection to that 
as the companies and the public should 
both be agreeable to any suggestions 
that would tend to make a risk a better 
one and reduce the chances cf fire and 
the size of the annual ash feap 

The agent should, also, be in a posi- 
tion to detect errors, if any, in exist- 
ing contracts and provide his customer 
with a form of policy, which will 
cure to him a full and prompt reim- 
bursement of any loss he should sus- 
tain if he should be unfortunate enough 
to have a fire. 

The ability to provide a contract, 
which will meet the requirements of 
both parties is best acquired by careful 
study of the conditions of the contract 
itself and an analysis of some of the 
forms on various hazards in use today. 

When the business has been ac 
quired and properly taken care of, it 
may rest until there is further need for 
the services of the agent in connection 
with the loss if any. 

The agent should place himself in the 
position to properly advise his client 
in case he should have occasion to call 
vpon the companies to cash in their 
contracts, and he can do that by famil- 
iarizing himself with the sights and 
duties of the assured at and after the 
fire and the rights of the companies 
and their duties as well. 

There are various text 
have from time to time 
Lut they are couched in obscure lan- 
guage and so involved as to be con- 
fusing to the new man in the business. 

If your friend ever wants any infor- 
mation that I can give him I would be 
glad to give it gratis. 
Sharp Letter From a 

Executive 

A company production executive, to 

whom many agents and brokers report, 
(Continued on page 16.) 
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MORTGAGEE AND 


Heidt Wilt 
(Continued from page 1) 


one called the non-contribution mort- 
gagee clause, and the other the full 
contribution mortgagee clause. The 
two are exactly alike, except for a 
condition in the full contribution mort- 
gagee clause which is self-explanatory 
and reads as follows: “In case of any 
other insurance upon the within de- 
scribed property this company shall 
not be liable under this policy for a 
greater proportion of any loss or dam- 
age sustained than the sum hereby 
insured bears to the whole amount of 
insurance on said property, issued to 
or held by any party or parties having 
an insurable interest therein, whether 
as owner, mortgagee or otherwise.” 


Contribution 

Where there is insurance under two 
or more policies containing the mort- 
gagee clause without the “full contri- 
bution” feature, the mortgagee may de- 
mand that the full amount of any loss 
ascertained to be payable, and not in 
excess of the amount of such insur- 
(mort- 


ance, shall be payable to him 
gagee), even though the insurance so 
payable constitutes but part of the 


total insurance, the balance being pay- 
uble to some other interest. The non- 
contribution mortgagee clause may 
therefore be a greater protection to 
the mortgagee than the full contribu- 
tion mortgagee clause, but if all the 
insurance is payable to the mortgagee 
and held by him it does not matter 
which clause is used. The company’s 
interest is better protected by the full 
contribution clause. 
Separate Contract 
The mortgagee clause is held to be a 
contract between the insurance com- 
pany and the mortgagee, separate and 
distinct from the policy contract be- 
tween the company and the insured. 
It contains several provisions which 
may be reviewed as follows: 


(1) LOSS PAYABLE 

That loss, if any, under the policy 

shall be payable to the mortgagee. 
Payment of Loss 

Most companies in paying a _ loss 
where a mortgagee clause is attached 
to the policy make draft payable both 
to the mortgagee and the insured, thus 
obtaining a release from both. If the 
company were to pay the insured only 
and the mortgagee were afterward to 
demand payment, the company might 
be required to pay him even though it 
could not recover the money paid to 
the insured, and would then be in the 
position of paying the loss twice. 


Multiple Mortgages 

Where there is more than one mort- 
gage on realty and each mortgagee has 
reparate insurance to protect his in- 
terest, the’ non-contribution clause be- 
ing attached to the policies, it is some- 
times thought that each set of insur- 
ance must pay to the mortgagee named 
therein the full amount of any loss 
that occurs under the policy (not ex- 
ceeding such insurance), even though 
the amounts so paid are double the 
amount of the loss. This does not 
seem equitable, and it is doubtful if 
the mortgagee clause would always be 
construed so favorably to both mort- 
gage interests. ; 

Where realty is encumbered by two 
mortgages there are several ways in 
which the rights of each mortgagee 
may be protected without jeopardizing 
the rights of the insurance company, 
bearing in mind that any insurance 
money paid to a mortgagee reduces his 
mortgage by such amount. Bither of 
the following methods will protect 
either mortgagee, providing the prop- 
erty is worth the amount of both 
mortgages and all insurance thereon is 
made payable to one or to the other, 
or to both: 


First: By making the loss payable 
to John Doe, first mortgagee, and 
Richard Roe, second mortgazee, as in- 
terest May appear. 

Second: By making loss payable to 
John Doe, first mortgagee, as interest 
may appear, and remainder, if any, to 
Richard Roe, second mortgagee, 

Sometimes a third method is adopted, 
viz., of attaching the full contribution 
mortgagee clause to policies which are 
issued separately, in favor of one or 
the other mortgagee interest, or in any 
case attaching it to the policies of the 
second mortgagee. This method is not 
recommended. 

(2) INTEREST NOT INVALIDATED 

That the insurance as to the interest 
of the mortgagee therein shall not be 
invalidated by any act or neglect of 
the insured, or of any tenant, or by 
any legal proceedings, or by change of 
title or occupancy or increase of haz- 
ard, provided, however, that the mort- 
gagee shall notify the insurance com- 
pany of any change of title or occu- 
pancy or increase of hazard that comes 
to his knowledge, and shall on demand 
pay the premium for such increased 
hazard. 

Policy Void 

If the mortgagee at the inception of 
the policy knows of conditions which 
render it void as to the insured, it is 
probably void also as to the mortgagee, 
but knowledge acquired by the mort- 
gagee after the inception of the policy, 
except as to change of owtership or 
occupancy or increase of hazard, does 
not affect his rights. 

This condition shows how thoroughly 
the interest of the mortgagee is pro- 
tected against any act of the Owner 
or tenant that does not come to his 
knowledge. On this point an eminent 
authority says: “If there are any 
rights or advantages which the mort- 
gagee does not possess, it is either 
because he has not yet discovered them 
or has not gone after them, and more 
remarkable still is the fact that for all 
this the mortgagee pays notking what- 
ever. He gets without money and 
without price a contract which the 
mortgagor or owner of the best risk in 
the land cannot buy at any price.” 

(3) LIABILITY FOR PREMIUM 

That if the owner (insured) neglects 
to pay any premium due on the policy 
the mortgagee, on demand, shall pay 
the premium, 

Payment of Premium 

When the mortgagee himself orders 
the insurance he is expected to pay the 
premium in the ordinary course of 
business, but if the insured orders the 
insurance and does not pay the pre- 
mium, then on demand the mortgagee 
must pay it within a reasonable time, 
or forfeit his rights under the contract. 
It is doubtful if the mortgagee can be 
held except for the proportion of the 
premium from the date of demand for 
premium to the expiration of the pol- 
icy; or, in other words, it is doubtful 
whether in all cases he can be made 
to pay for that portion of the insurance 
which has already run at the time of 
demand for the premium, even though 
he has had the protection of the in- 
surance during such time. 

(4) CANCELLATION 

That the interest of the mortgagee 
may be terminated (1) by cancellation 
of the policy, or (2) by cancellation of 
the mortgagee clause, but in either 
case the mortgagee must be given ten 
days’ notice and his interest continues 
for ten days after notice is received. 
(See Cancellations.) 

(5) SUBROGATION 

That when the insurance company 
shall pay the mortgagee for a loss un- 
der the policy, and shall claim that as 
to the owner (insured) no liability ex- 
isted, then the company shall, to the 
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extent of such payment, be subrogated 
to all the rights of the mortgagee. 

This means that the company will in 
such case have an interest in the mort- 
gage to the extent of the amount of 
loss paid to the mortgagee. When 
subrogation to the rights of the mort- 
gagee is to be taken, it is customary 
for the insurance company to pay the 
entire amount of the mortgage, which 
is then assigned to such company. 


A Personal Contract 

The loss payable and mortgagee 
clauses are personal; they protect the 
mortgagee not the mortgage. Hence, 
if the mortgage is sold or transferred, 
the policy should be endorsed, making 
loss payable to the new mortgagee. If 
a mortgage is paid off and a new mort- 
gage is executed to the same party, it 
is held to be a change of mortgage 
interest and to require endorsement on 
the policy. If the policy contains no 
provision making loss payable to a 
mortgagee there is no obligation on 
the company’s part to pay such loss to 
the mortgagee. The mortgagee in such 
case has only such rights as are given 
him by the terms of his mortgage, and 
by the law, and these must be asserted 
in the proper manner in order to be 
effective. 

Amount of Loss 

The making of loss, if any, payable 
to a mortgagee, with or withcut a mort- 
gagee clause, is not intended to waive 
the conditions of the policy relating to 
the amount of loss that is so payable; 
it merely stipulates, in this respect, 
that loss in such amount as may be 
duly ascertained to have been sus: 
tained, under the terms and conditions 
of the policy, shall be payable as pro- 
vided. 

Therefore, the loss payable, or the 
mortgagee clause, is not intended to 
waive the application of a coinsurance 
or average clause, or any Other clause 
affecting the amount payable, or change 
in any way the application of the in- 
surance. 

The contention sometimes asserted 
that the mortgagee clause overrides 
such provisions and clauses and nulli- 
fies them in so far as the mortgagee is 
concerned does not cojncide with the 
general understanding, and a mort- 
gagee cannot safely rely o1 such an 


extreme construction of the rights 
given to him under the mortgagee 
clause. 


The following clause is sometimes 
used on a policy of insurance which is 
ordered and paid for by the mortgagee: 

“Loss, if any, to be adjusted with, 
payable to and recoverable by........ 
mortgagee. It is understood and agreed 
that if in the event of fire there is 
found to be in force any other insur- 
ance in this or any other company, said 
other insurance shall not be considered 
as contributing insurance nor shall said 
other insurance pro rate with this com- 
pany as far as the interest of........ 
in said loss is concerned, unless said 
other insurance is also payable to 
caste Star see as........, mortgagee. It is 
further understood and agreed that it 
is the intent of this company to re- 
eee as mortgagee for the 
full amount of his loss up to the 
amount of this policy, regardless of any 
other insurance (except such as may 
also be payable to him) which may 
have been effected on said property.” 

CHATTEL MORTGAGE 
Notice in Policy 

Where a policy on personal property 
is made payable to a chattel mortgage 
many companies will not permit the 
attachment of a mortgagee clause, be- 
ing unwilling to give to the chattel 
mortgagee the benefit of that separate 
and broad contract. In such cases the 
payee clause is made to read, “Loss, 
if any, payable to John Doe as in- 
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terest May appear (or as mortgage 
interest may appear), subject, never- 
theless, to all the conditions of this 
policy.” The exception to this rufe is 
where a large enterprise, such as a 
railroad, has executed a mortgage, cov- 
ering both real and personal property, 
to protect an issue of bonds, in which 
case there is usually no objection to 
making loss payable te the trustee for 
the bondholders, and attaching the 
mortgagee clause. 
Where Permitted 

While insurance companies do not 
as a rule regard chattel mortgaged 
property as a good insurance risk, there 
are circumstances under waich they 
will accept lines with more or less 
freedom on the recommendation of the 
agent. The following wil! serve as 
illustrations of such cases: 

Saloon stocks chattel mortgaged to 
the brewer; 

The stock of an old established drug, 
grocery or jewelry concern that has 
been purchased by one familiar with 
the business, giving in payment part 
cash and protecting the balance by a 
purchase money mortgage, which is to 
be reduced in regular installments; 

Stocks in warehouses mortgaged to 
a bank to protect a loan. In such 
cases the simple loss payable clause 
is attached, without the mortgagee 
clause. 

PAYEE INTERESTS 

Where a policy contains the provi- 
sion, “Loss, if any, payabie to John 
Doe, as interest may appear,” it has 
been understood that such a clause did 
not cause the insurance company to 
assume any obligation, nor the payee 
to receive any rights, beyond requiring 
that any money becoming due and pay- 
able by reason of loss under the policy 
shall be paid to said payee and that 
payee shall be notified in case the in- 
surance company elects to cancel the 
policy. There is no disputing this 
view in so far as any payee interests 
are concerned except a mortgage in- 
terest, but the courts in some cases 
now seem to be leaning toward the 
view that the intent of such clause is 
to give the mortgagee an interest in 
the insurance that is superior to the 
owner’s interest. No opinion is ven- 
tured on this point, and it is mentioned 
only to show the care that needs to be 
exercised in putting loss payable 
clauses on policies covering personal 
property. 





“JUMBO LINES” 





National Insurance Commissioners to 
Meet Here June 18 
and 19 





The Sub-Committee of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners consisting of Commissioners 
Button, Phillips, Cleary, Merrill and S. 
W.McCulloch has been called to meet 
at the Hotel Astor at ten o’clock A. M., 
Tuesday, June 19, to consider the ques- 
tion of limitation of net liahility over 
and above re-insurance liability, com- 
monly known as Jumbo Lines. 

At this time all parties at interest 
will be heard. To this committee was 
referred the resolution recommending 
for general enactment the law proposed 
in Illinois for limitation of net liability 
to re-insurance liability, the limitation 
peing not in excess of 10 per cent. of 
the paid-up capital and surpius of the 
fire insurance company. 

On Monday, June 18, at ten o’clock 
A. M., at the Hotel Astor, the Executive 
Committee of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners will meet 
to receive the report of the Committee 
on Blanks and to consider such other 
matters as may come before it. 
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De Lancey Stow, of Clyde, N. Y., Who Began Insurance Career 


LUUIDEVERAED ANETTA EAA 


The Oldest Insurance Agency 
in the United States 


UT 


in 1860, Succeeded His Father, Who Started in 1825 


TUM ! tH ul mitt 

In 1825 William S. Stow erected in 
Clyde, N. Y. a one-story frame office 
building, which he continuously occu- 
pied during his entire life ending in 
1883, as a law office and insurance 
agency. In the year 1860 De Lancey 


Stow, his son, entered the office with 
his father, and has continued the same 





DE LANCEY STOW 


business until the present day, making 
ninety-two years during which the same 
business has been conducted by mem- 
bers of the same family, in the same 
rooms. 

It is claimed, and it has never been 
coniradicted, that this is the oldest in- 
surance office in the United States. In 
the files of the office is an insurance 








STOW OFFICE, me Es 


CLYDE, 


policy issued in 1827 by The Farmers 
Fire Insurance and Loan Co., of New 
York (now the Farmers Loan & Trust 
Co.) upon a frame store in a neighbor- 
ing hamlet, and this identical building 
and the stock of goods therein, are to- 
day insured by companies represented 
in this agency and by policies issued 
therefrom. Only one New York State 
Company which was in existence when 
the policy was issued is to-day doing 
a fire insurance business. 


On June 20, 1864, De L. Stow was 
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commissioned as agent for the Hom» 
Insurance Co. of New York, at Clyde, 
N. Y., and during the same week re- 
ceived the appointment as agent from 
the Aetna Insurance Co., of Hartford, 
and the Phoenix Insurance Co., of 
Hartford, and he has continued to act, 
under his original appointment, for ali 
of these companies to the present day. 

In the year 1914 the Home Insurance 
Co. presented to Mr. Stow, a gold medal 
in commemoration of his fifty years of 
continuous service, ending at that time. 
The commission of appointment issued 
to Mr. Stow by the Home Insurance Co. 
is signed by Charles J. Martin, presi- 
dent, and John McGee, secretary. Dur- 
ing all of these years the business of 
this agency has been uniformly profita- 


ble, both to the companies and the 
agent, and the relations existing be- 
tween the parties have been vf the 
most harmonious character. 


ALL MARINE CLASSES 


Writing Plans of Automobile Insurance 
Company—How Business Will 
Be Handled 

While the Automobile Insurance Co. 
has been writing marine business for 
only a short time, it is the intention 
that the company will write practically 
all classes of marine risks. The plan 
has been to establish direct under- 
writing facilities at the principal branch 
offices, and up to date the company is 
fully equipped to handle marine busi- 
ness through its underwriters located 
at New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston ‘and San Francisco. This plan 
is somewhat different from the system 
ollowed by most marine insurance com- 
panies, as their representation outside 
of their home offices is usually through 
agencies, but in view of the vast organi- 
zation which is possessed by the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Co., the branch office 
system has been utilized, and so far has 
proven to be a satisfactory method for 
handling marine business. The com- 
pany will also equip the branch offices 
located in other cities to handle marine 
business and, of course, the many 
agents of the company will eventually 
have similar facilities. 


SUES RED HOOK AGENT 

The Liverpool & London & Giobe has 
commenced an action for the collection 
of $383.74 against Andrew J. Gedney, 
representative of the company at Red 
Hook, claiming that after repeated de- 
mands the defendant has refused to 
pay. The company claims that Gedney, 
who is a highly respected resident of 
the town, unlawfully and wrongfully 
keeps and retains funds that rightfully 
belong to the company and asks judg- 
ment for the full amount, together with 
interest from Nov. 30, 1916, and costs 
of the action. 


ACTION BY “THE STANDARD” 

“The Standard” has decided not to 
publish the advertisement of the United 
States Branch of any insurance com- 
pany the head office of which is located 
in any country with which the United 
States is at war. 





38-40 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 





WALTER F. ERRICKSON 


Representing 
THE GERMANIA FIRE INS. 
For Automobiles 
Special facilities for out-of-town business. 


95 William St., New York 
Co. 











BROKERS ACTIVITIES 





Rate Cutting in 
Auto Insurance 


NEW “WRINKLE” EXPOSED IN 
LAWYER’S LETTER 
Restrictive Clause Waived in Subse- 


quent Letter, Removing Part 
Cover for Collision 


A new “wrinkle” in automobile insur- 
ance rate cutting seems to have been 
uncovered by George F. Kaiser, a 
lawyer of Broadway. In a letter to 
The Underwriter, Mr. 
says: 


52 


fastern Kaiser 


I am enclosing herewith copy of a letter 
which I think may interest you. What kind 
of a game is this anyway? I will appreciate 
it if you can tell me anything about this con 
cern, so that I can advise my client. Why 
don’t you make an investigation? 

The copy of the letter to which Mr. 
Kaiser refers, reads: 

We beg to thank you for 
postal requesting rates on your 
senger Studebaker car, and we 
following: 

Liability 

Property 

Collision ..... aye 

Fire and theft, $700... 


returning 
1915 five 
submit 


our 
pas 
the 


$60.50 
14.75 
28.00 
28.00 


damage 


Total ’ ‘ 

You may of course. take such items of pro 
tection as you desire to carry Collision in 
strance (damage to your own car) would be 
written subject to $25 being deducted from each 


$131.25 


settlement, but in the payment of claims this 
clause would be entirely waived and you 
would be paid in full for every item of ac 
cidental damage amounting to less than $25 
as well as all sums above that amount. We 
note that your present policies do not run out 
until July, and we shall be glad to have you 
keep these rates and communicate with us 
when the time comes, 

A visit to the offices of the broker in 
question, who, by the way, is most 
advantageously located, revealed the 
fact that he was and is prepared to 


write a restrictive collision policy and 
then 

He agrees to write a 
restrictive clauses. 
He asserts that he has authorization 
from a 64 year-old company to do this. 

He is frank and open about the mat- 
ter, even going to the extent of exhibit- 
ing the rate book of the company in 
question, in which the regular rate is 
#63 for full cover, and $28 for the part 
end restrictive cover. 

While there is said to be nothing 
illegal in this rate cutting, it is placed 
under the head of “unethical,” because 
ii violates the binding agreement 
against rate cutting. Incidentally, there 
is also the legal question, whether a 
letter can void a clause included in a 
contract. 


letter waiving 


all 


*. * *# 


A $15,000,000 Line 
The explosion insurance line of $15,- 
000,000 of the Inland Steel Company, of 
Indiana Harbor, near Chicago, is going 
through the offices. 
. + . 
Enters Brokerage Field 
Charles &. Forbes, former manager of 
the liability department of the Casualty 
Company of America, has joined his 
brother in the brokerage firm of Forbes 
« Co., Inc., with offices at 66 Broad- 
way. 
+ * * 
American Mfg. Co. War Policies 
The American Manufacturing Co. 
took out $5,000,000 war insurance on 
its Brooklyn plant last week. Explosion 
cover was not wanted. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Life, Accident and Health and Auto- 
mobile Renewal Account of Broker re- 
tir ng from business. 


Address “BROKER,” 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William Street, New York City 











INTER-INSURANCE 


How Agreement Provides for Fixing of 
Liability—How Concurrence is 
Arranged 


Two interesting paragraphs of the 
contract of one of the leading inter-in- 
surers follow: 

“The Underwriters shall not be liable 
neyond the actual cash value of the 
property at the time any loss or dam- 
“ge occurs, and the loss or damage 
shall be ascertained or estimated ac- 
cording to such actual cash value, with 
proper deduction for depreciation how- 


ever caused, and shall in no event ex- 
ceed what it would then cost the in- 
ured to repair or replace the same 


with material of like kind and quality; 
raid ascertainment or estimate s‘all be 
‘nade by the insured and the attorney, 
or, if they differ, then by appraisers, as 
hereinafter provided; and, the amount 
of loss or damage having been thus de 
termined, the sum for which the Under- 
writers are liable pursuant to this pol- 
icy shall be payable sixty days after 
due notice, ascertainment, estimate, 
and satisfactory proof of the loss have 
been received by the attorney in ac- 
cordance with the terms of this policy 
It siall be optional, however, with the 
Underwriters to take all, or any part, 
of the articles at such ascertained or 
.ppraised value, and, also, to repair, 
rebuild, or replace the property lost or 
damaged with other of like kind an1 
quality within a reasonable time on 
giving notice, within thirty days after 
the receipt of the proof herein re- 
quired, of its intention so to do; but 
there can be no abandonment to the 
Underwriters of the property described. 

“If at the time of any loss under this 
policy, any other insurance shall be in 
force which shall cover specifically in 
two or more divisions and amounts, up- 


on any property covered in any one 
division and amount by this policy, 
then this contract shall be assumed to 


be written in the like form to the policy 
-ontaining the greatest number of divi 
sions. But in case of non-concurrencé 
‘n specifie items only, all other policies 
of insurance shall be considered as con- 
curring fully with this contract, and 
the Underwriters shall pay only their 
equitable share on that basis.” 





INSURANCE FRAUD EXPOSED 

The Phoenix Insurance Company of 
Hartford saved $660 through the arrest 
of William A. Halliday a real estate 
agent of Bridgeport who pleaded guilty 
in the criminal court to the charge of 
conspiring to defraud the company out 
of this sum. He was senteuced to jail 
for 6 months. The-arrest followed the 
discovery that Halliday had sold a 
house without transferring the deed 
and that the house becoming scorched 
Irom a fire in a nearby house was rep- 
resented to be damaged more than it 
really was. In his efforts to collect the 
insurance an investigation was made 
and his arrest followed. 





PROTECTED MERCANTILES 


The experience on protected mer 
cantile stocks is so bad that rates on 
this class will be advanced by com- 
panies. 


As has already been published rates 
on unprotected property generally are 
to be raised. 





WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO,., Inc. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Re-Insurance in All Branches 
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U. S. Senate Passes 
War Risk Bill 


VOTES $50,000,000 TO INSURE VES- 
SELS AND MEN AT SEA 





Compulsory Insurance to Cover Cap- 
ture, Death, Injury and Compen- 
sation for Detention 





The Senate has passed without de- 
bate the bill of Senator Simmons pro- 
viding for the creation of a Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance in the Treasury 
Department, with an appropriation of 
$50,000,000 to carry it on. The bureau 
is to insure American merchant ves- 
sels, officers, and crews of the vessels 
against accident, loss of life or loss of 
their effects. 

The insurance of officers and crews 
is a new.feature of the bill. Another 
change made in it since it was original- 
ly offered in the Senate was to increase 
the appropriation at the disposal of the 
War Risk Bureau from $15,000,000 to 
$50,000,000. The measure now goes to 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The bureau is empowered to adopt 
forms of war risk policies and to fix 
what it regards as reasonable rates of 
premium, These rates may be changed 
as conditions justify. If submarine 
activity were particularly -violent, the 
rates would be raised, but with a 
slackening of it they would ‘be cut 
aown 

The rates of insurance for officers 
and crews of vessels are provided as 
tollows in the bill: 

In the event of death, permanent 
disability, or the loss of both arms, 
both feet, both legs, both eyes, a 
payment equivalent to one year’s 
earnings, or to twelve times the 
monthly earnings, the insurance 
not to exceed $5,000 or to be less 
than $1,500. 

Loss of one hand, 50 per cent. of 
the yearly earnings; loss of one 
arm, 65 per cent.; loss of one foot, 
50 per cent.; one leg, 65 per cent.; 
one eye, 45 per cent.; total deaf- 
ness, 50 per cent. 

In the event of capture of a vessel 
and detention of officers or crew, they 
are to receive during the time of 
Getention compensation at the same 
wage as when employed on the ship. 

The bill provides that if the owner 
of any vessel fails to insure his ship 
and men before leaving port, the War 
Risk Bureau may arrange for complete 
insurance, charging it up to the vessel's 
owners. This makes insurance of both 
ships and crews compulsory. The bill 
vlso fixes a penalty not exceeding $1,- 
00. for failure of an owner to insure 
his crew and ship. 

The bureau is authorized to establish 
#n advisory board of three members, 
skilled in the practices of war risk in- 
surance, to aid the bureau in fixing 
rates of premium and to adjust claims 
for losses, both of life and property. 
The director of the War Risk Bureau 
is to get $7,500 a year salary and the 
three members of his advisory board 
compensation for the work they per- 
form not to exceed $20 a day each 
while actually engaged. To maintain 
the office of the bureau $250,000 is au- 
thorized, the $50,000,000 being set apart 
entirely for insurance payments. 

GAMEWELL CO.’S HISTORY 
The Gamewell Fire Alarm Telegraph 

Company has issued a book-—rather a 
history of its life—well illustrated, 
handsome from a typographical view- 
point, in which it tells the history of 
automatic signal systems for fire, pol- 
ice and other protection. The book de- 
tails the history of emergency signal- 
ins from 1845, when the first attempt 
to sound fire alarms in this country was 
established in New York City, to the 
present day. It tells most incerestingly 
the history of the development of the 


art and science of emergency signal- 
ing; of the struggles attendant upon 
the perfection of the complicated and 
delicate apparatus; of the eventual 
success despite adverse circumstances. 
The founder of the business, John N. 
Gamewell of South Carolina, died in 
Hackensack in 1896, at the age of 74, 
having been in the business of manu- 
facturing fire alarm systems continu- 
ally since 1855. 
CITY CLUB DINNER 

The first dinner of the City Insur- 
ance Club was held at the New York 
Athletic Club on Tuesday night. J. J. 
Hartnett, Eastern manager of Geo. R. 
Hess & Co., of Chicago, president of 
the Club, presided. 

Completed arrangements were an- 
nounced at the dinner of the outing 
of the Club to be held on June 16. The 
boat will leave Fulton St., East River, 
for College Point, L. 1., where baseball 
vames, tennis and other out-door sports 
have been planned. Tickets for the 
outing wil) cost $3 and include dinner 
to be served at College Point. They 
may be had from any of the members. 

Among those present at the dinner 
on Tuesday was E. J. Dowling, State 
Senator, who is a member of the Club. 


Subscribe $1,020,000 
Continental, Fidelity-Phenix and 
American Eagle, the companies of which 
Henry Evans is president, subscribed 
for $1,020,000 of the Government bonds 
known as the Liberty Loan. 
INLAND MARINE 
What is an inland marine cover? How 
far can a marine company go in writing 
fire insurance under inland marine? 
These are questions that are now be- 
ing investigated by underwriters. 


NEW MEMBERS OF F. B. A. 

The following brokers have joined 
tre Fire Brokers’ Association of New 
York: Nathan Joseph & Co., Warren 
M. Kimball & Co., Lyall & Taylor, Leon 
Rosenblatt, Inc., Edward E. Hall & Co., 
L. A. Wight & Co., Cox & Cox, Fleisch- 
mann & Sulzbacher, Stuart W. Jackson, 
Inc., Jones & Hadnot, Walter F. Errick- 
son, Jones & Jones, S. Dannenberg Co. 





Advice to Novice Agent 
(Continued from page 13.) 
has written the following letter to The 
Eastern Underwriter: 
New York, May 15. 

Nditor The Eastern Underwriter: In 
your issue of May 11 a letter was pub- 
lished from a man complaining that he. 
as a beginner knowing nothing of fire 
and casualty insurance, was unable to 
go out and switch business from old 
and established agencies. 

He claims to have been a successful 
life insurance producer. If he was a 
success in the life insurance business 
he must realize that it was because he 
knew the various contracts and the 
other essentials of the business. He 


now says that he is unable to pry busi- 
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WM. B. CLARK, President 








“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Company of America” 


Explosion and 
Sprinkler Leakage 


Insurance 





ness loose from other agents because 
he can offer no reduction in rates or 
great difference in contracts. 

It is true that the rates are the same 
but on service and coverage the field 
is limited only by the knowledge and 
conception of the individual. There 
are hundreds of means of performing 
service to do which he must be thor- 
oughly familiar with the business. It 
is foolish for him to try to sell fire or 
casualty insurance without this knowl- 
edge. 

It is one of the inconsistencies of the 
law that a man such as the writer of 
this letter is licensed to go out and 
try to take the business away from 
agents who have the knowledge to 
properly protect their clients. 

Is the licensing of such a man any 
worse than the licensing by the de- 
partment of a blind man, from the point 
of being qualified to protect the public? 
Such a license was issued a few days 
ago. Neither can read the policy and 
know that it gives the proper coverage. 

Did the writer of this letter, who 
claims to have been a successful life 
producer, build up his life insurance 
business by switching policies which 
another man had no doubt worked hard 
to get, or did he go out and create the 
business himself? If he did the former, 
I question his claim to success even 
though his temporary volume was large 
for such tactics will not produce lasting 
results. If he created the business, 
why, On entering the fire and casualty 
field, does he stoop to practices that 
he would discredit as a life man? 

In my opinion, this man is a dis- 
credit to the business of insurance and 
should never have been granted a 
license. At any rate he should be made 
to realize that the first requirement of 
a general insurance agent or broker is 
a real knowledge of how properly to 
cover his assured and, further, that a 
successful insurance business is not 
built up in a day but requires long, 
faithful and hard work. The business 
has passed the stage where it is a 
dumping ground for derelicts of all 
other businesses who take up insurance 
because it requires no capital and, they 
think, no special training. It is to men 


‘of this description that the business 


Owes many of its disruptions of the 
past and the lack of the full confidence 
of the public. 





THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 

R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 

FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 


E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 











“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


The Northern Assurance Go. 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 


Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 


Losses Paid - - - $105,000,000 
Losses Paid in U.S. - $38,000,000 
Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 














WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CoO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


(Fire, Tornado, Ocean Marine 
and Inland Marine Insurance) 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1917 
EE: . ccumrnceeeRcesesdeweves $3,329,177.74 
Surplus in United States...... 
Total Losses Paid in United 
States From 1874 to 1916, 
SIU iw ce uadecexercdscene 41,657,814.31 
W. R. BROCK, President 
W. B. MEIKLE. Vice-Pres. & Gen. Man. 
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OF PARIS 








FRED. S. JAMES 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM 
W. A. BLODGETT 








ASSURANCE CoO. 


FIRE 


GENERAL INS. CO., Ltd. 


OF LONDON 


United States Managers 


123 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


URBAINE 


FIRE INSURANCE Co. 





OF PARIS 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 





FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 


Cc. B. G. GAILLARD 
Assistant Manager 
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Wallace Reid Heads 


Penna. Federation 


ANNUAL MEETING HELD 
PHILADELPHIA LAST WEEK 


IN 


Rapidly Organizing Counties of State 
—Organization One of Most 
Active in Country 





Philadelphia, May 21.—The annual 
meeting of the Insurance Ilederation 
of Pennsylvania was attended here last 
week by about 150 insurance men. J. 
W. Henry, who has done wonders in 
organizing Pennsylvania, along with 
Wallace M. Reid, refused to run again 
for president and was elected second 
vice-president. Mr. Reid, who is one 
of the leading casualty writers in the 
State and who also lives in Pittsburgh, 
was elected president. 

Other officers elected follow: First 
vice-president, S. H. Poole, Philadel- 
phia; third vice-president, F. D. Buser, 
Philadelphia; fourth vice-president, 
Jere H. Barr, Reading; fifth vice-presi- 
dent, J. B. Longacre, Pniladelphia; 
secretary-treasurer, J. L. Rivo.ta, Pitts- 
burgh; executive secretary, Albert N. 
Wold, Pittsburgh. Directors with terms 
expiring May, 1918: Jesse S. Bell, Wil- 
liamsport; J. F. Broadbent, Scranton; 
W. S. Essick, Harrisburg; Jas. Glenn, 
Philadelphia; O. C. Hurst, Pittsburgh; 
N. S. Riviere, Pittsburgh; Louis M. 
Wagner, Philadelphia; terms expiring 
May, 1919: Robert M. Coyle, Phila- 
delphia; J. W. Doriss, Philadelphia; 
Houston Dunn, Philadelphia; A. G. 
Hare, Philadelphia; A. CC. McLain, 
Sharon; Harry J. Shoemaker, Phila- 
delphia; Jas. F. Tanner, Erie; terms 
expiring May, 1920: E. H. Bair, Greens- 
burg; Franklin Suydam, Harrisburg; 
J. W. Barr, Oil City; Jas. C. Murray, 
Pittsburgh; W. P. Lewis, Huntingdon; 
George R. Packard, Philadelphia, and 
J. E. Parnell, Indiana. President Wal- 
lace (M. Reid, was designated as dele- 
gate to the National Councii of Insur- 
ance Federations. 

An open discussion of the affairs and 
work of the Federation was a promi- 
nent part of the annual meeting. All 
the speakers agreed that the work of 
extension must be carried on with 
vigor all through the year. All the 
delegates present were a unit in ask- 
ing that the work of organization 
which is now represented by 36 com- 
mittees in as many counties be extend- 
ed into every county of the State—67 
in all. Plans were laid for an active 
campaign to increase the membership, 
increase the number of county organi- 
zations, increase the sustaining or 
maintenance fund and otherwise per- 
fect the Keystone Federation so that 
it will at all times be in a position 
where it can effectively take care of 
the interests of the insurance seller 
and buyer. 2 

The delegates to the annual meeting 
were greatly disappointed .» not get- 
ting an opportunity to hear Secretary 
Mark T. McKee of the National Coun- 
cil, who was scheduled to deliver the 
principal address. Bad train connec- 
tions altered Mr. McKee’s plans. He 
has, however, promised to spend a 
week in the State, during which time 
large meetings will be held in five or 
six of the larger cities. 

Among those who spoke were: Mr. 
Henry, Secretary A. N. Woid, Treas- 
vrer John L. Rivolta, John S. Turn, 
Harry Shoemaker, Franklin Suydam, J. 
W. Doriss, Anson P. Dare, Fred J. Mai, 
8. H. Pursell and J. L. Bergstresser. 


CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


DESERTS CALIFORNIA 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Fourth Com- 
pany to Quit Compensation 
Business 





The U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty dis- 
continued writing workmen's compen- 
sation in California May 15 because of 
dissatisfaction with conditions in the 
business. It will carry all business 
now on its books to expiration, but dis- 
continues writing the line in this State 
entirely, not even accepting the com- 
pensation business that usually attends 
public liability, blanket automobile 
lines, etc. The Company will continue, 
however, to write liability and all the 
other casualty lines in California, and 
its discontinuance of compensation ap- 
plies to this State alone. ‘The U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty collected compen- 
sation premiums in California last year 
of $232,549, and paid losses of $188,318. 

The U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty is the 
fourth large company to discontinue 
writing workmen's competsxation in 
California during the past year, the 
other three—the Fidelity and Deposit 
London & Lancashire Indemnity and 
Massachusetts Bonding—also quitting 
the line all over the country. There 
is a feeling that several other com- 
panies are about to retire from com- 


pensation, and it is believed that in 
time the line will be written generally 
companies. 


by less than a dozen 


TRAVELERS’ GIRLS WIN 
The Travelers’ girls’ bowling team. 
which is composed of employes of the 
home office of the Travelers Insurance 
Company of Hartford, is making a great 
record in bowling circles having de- 
feated the celebrated Phoenix Mutual 
Girls’ team, and many other Hartford 
girl teams. The last victims were the 
Willimantic Girls and the contest was 
waged in the thread city of Connecticut. 
The score was close, being 865 to 851, 
in favor of the Travelers. 
WRITES $1,500,000 BOND 
The New Amsterdam Casualty Com- 
pany, through its general agent at 
Cleveland, Burt A. Miller, has executed 
a bond for $1,500,000 on behalf of the 
Thompson-Starrett Company of New 
York covering contract of $2,500,000 
guaranteeing the construction of the 
Hotel Cleveland, to be erected on the 
Public Square in Cleveland. This is 
the largest contract ever used in Cleve- 
land. 





WITH GILMOUR, ROTHERY & CO. 

Fred J. Murphy, former manager of 
the liability department of the home 
office of the Massachusetts Bonding, 
has been appointed manager of the 
casualty department of Gilmour, Roth- 
ery & Co., Boston, general agents of 
the Fidelity & Casualty. Gilmour, 
Rothery & Co. are represented in New 
York by Gilmour, Rothery & Cortis at 
100 William Street. 
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Casualty Companies 
Form Jersey Bureau 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH SECTION 
OF STATE LAW 


Representatives Met in Trenton Yester- 
day and Adopted Constitution and 
By-Laws—Office in Newark 


Final plans have been made for the 
jormation and 
the Compensation 
tion Bureau of This is 
a result of the the 
pany representatives in Trenton yester- 
day. 

Arrangements have 
‘ecure an office in 
nouncement of the 
manager to take charge of the work is 


immediate operation of 
Rating 
New 
meeting of 


and Inspec 
Jersey. 


com 


made to 
and an 


been 
Newark 
appointment of a 


expected in the course of the next few 
days. 
The organization of the Compe sa 


tion Rating and Inspection Bureau is in 
aecordance with Chapter'178 of the New 
lersey Law of 1917, which was fosteved 
by the Department of Banking and In 
surance. The law further makes:mem 
bership in the Bureau compulsory and 
provides that no company shall be 
licensed to write compensation insur, 
ance in the State until it shall have 
first become a member of the Bureau, 

At the meeting yesterday, the consti- 
tution and by-laws as formulated by 
the committee of seven appointed at 
the meeting of the companies on April 
24 were adopted with a few minor 


thanges. The committee was composed 
of W. C. Billman, manager of the New 
Jersey Manufacturers Casualty Co.; 


F. J. Walters, manager of the London 
Guarantee & Accident; Henry Collins 
manager of the liability department of 


the Ocean; Norman R. Moray, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity; J. H 


Shale, treasurer of the Commercial 
Casualty; E. C. Higgins, manager of the 
liability department of the Newark 
office of the Aetna; A. E. Williamson, 
genera] manager of the Manufacturers 
Liability Insurance Co. 
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FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING -4T & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 








BURGLARY STATISTICS 
Maryland Casualty Company Ascribes 
Increase to War and Strike 
Conditions 
; As evidence of the reported increase 
in burglaries, a statement made by 
Arthur L. Amos, manager of the home 
office of the Maryland Casualty Com. 
pany, shows that the report of such an 


increase is correct. In his .tatement, 
Mr. Amos says: 

“From January 1 to April 31, 1917 
there were reported to this Company 


exclusive of New York, 
tailing a payment of 
the unsettled claims 
reserve of $30,478.40. 
the above period we 
claims, on which we made payments 
amounting to $2,701.38, and on which 
we are holding reserves of $4,051.50. 
While there is no way of ascertain- 
ing definitely the responsibility for the 
increase in burglaries this year, it is 
my personal Opinion that the prevailing 
war conditions are in a great measure 
responsible. alao liable to 


260 claims en 
$26,810.81. For 
we are holding a 
In New York for 
had reported 50 


Losses are 


increase where there are strikes, due 
to the reduction of the police protec- 
tion on account of extra police being 


drawn to cope with the strike situation,’ 


A. H. PAPE DEAD 

Augustus H. Pape, assistant superin 
tendent of the plate glass department 
of the New York office of the Hartford 
Accident, died on Saturday from pneu 
monia. Mr. Pape made his entry in 
the business ‘with the Fidelity & Casu 
alty in the plate glass department and 


was with that Company for eleven 
years. From the F. & C. he went to 
the Casualty Company of America as 
assistant superintendent of the plate 


glass department of the Company, go 


ing with the Hartford Accident about 
six months ago. 

Mr. Pape was a young man, well un 
der the thirty-five year mark, and his 
death was very sudden He was in 
his office On the previous Saturday, ap 
parently in perfect health. He was 
taken down with the grippe on Mon- 


day, but expected to return to his work 
later in the week Pneumonia set in 
on Wednesday leaves a widow 
and two children. 


He 


Cc. F. NICOLINI RESIGNS 

Charles F. Nicolini, underwriter in 
the home office liability department of 
the Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 
Co., has resigned and is now manager 
of the casualty department of Kaler- 
varney-Lifien Co., of Boston, general 
agents for New England of the Zurich 
General Accident & Liability. 


RETIRES FROM MASSACHUSETTS 

It is reported from Boston that the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
plans to retire from the writing of lia- 
bility and compensation business in 
Massachusetts. 
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Seated at the guest table at the third annual banquet of the Travelers Club at the Hartford Club, May 7, 1917, reading from left to right, were James H. 
Coburn, Edward B. Morris (with hat), J. W. H. Pye, Major Howard A. Giddings, Major James L. Howard, Edward J. Lowry, President Louis F. 


Butler, John E. Ahern, John L. Way,* Walter G. Cowles, E. J. Donnelly, Bertrand A 


Sullivan; standing in the doorway, William BroSmith. 


Supt. Phillips Urges 
Fund Supervision 


PUTS COMPETITION ON 
EQUAL BASIS 


BILL 


Governor Whitman Gives Hearing on 
Measure Passed By Legislature 
Last Week 





The bill passed by the Legislature 
last week providing supervision of the 
rates of the State Fund by the Insur- 
ance Superintendent is in the hands 
of the Governor for signing. At the 
hearing before the Governor on Wednes- 
day, Superintendent Phillips urged that 
the bill be made a law and presented 
the following reasons therefor: 

“First—Regulation of this character 
has been found necessary because of 
the strong temptation for insurance 
managers to cut rates and gamble on 
the sufficiency of the consequently re- 
duced reserves in order to win custom- 
ers from more prudent competitors and 
thereby to build up imposing volumes 
of business for themselves. 

“Second—The State Fund needs this 
iegulation more than any other insur- 
ance carrier for the reason that in the 
State Fund the loss, if premium rates 
should prove inadequate, must fall on 
the injured workman, thus defeating 
the very purpose of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law. The resources of 
the State Fund arise solely from pre- 
miums and investment earnings. The 
und is not financed by other capital. 
In the event of the insolvency of the 
Fund, it will be discovered that the 
State of New York’s credit is not 
pledged to its support. Further, it is 
claimed ‘by the management of the 
Fund that there exists no power, as in 
the case of a mutual corporation, to 
levy an assessment upon policyholders 
to make good a deficiency. And still 
turther, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law provides that an employer by in- 


turing in the State Fund is thereby 
relieved of all liability for compensa- 
tion to his injured workmen. It is 
evident, therefore, that insolvency of the 
State Fund would work a loss upon in- 
jured claimants and their dependents 
by depriving them of their benefits un- 
der the Workmen’s Compensation Law, 
which benefits the statute undertakes 
to secure to them by compulsory in- 
surance. 

“Third—Unrestricted competition in 
rates leads to disintegration of the in- 
surance structure and eventual insolv- 
ency. The provisions of section 67 are 
intended as a safeguard against the 
danger of improper and unrestricted 
competition. Similar statutes have 
been enacted in Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, Maryland, Maine and Texas. The 
State Fund is operating as one of many 
units in the compensation system of 
insurance and is subject to the same 
competitive influences and tendencies 
to which private corporations are ex- 
posed. If permitted to continue with- 
out supervision as to rate approval, the 
i‘und may easily reach the point where 
the strife for business and the natural 
desire to exceed its rivals will impair 
its reserves and endanger its solvency. 

“Fourth—The present position of the 
Fund in competition is grossly unfair 
to the other carriers. Under any com- 
petitive system abuses will be found to 
exist. These are greatly aggravated 
by the presence of a carrier like the 
State Fund which enjoys undue advan- 
tages and immunities. The fact that 
the State Fund can offer special rates 
to particular policyholders, a privilege 
which may not be exercised under the 
insurance law by a private insurance 
carrier, encourages the introduction of 
Jevious methods on the part of its com- 
petitors for accomplishing the same 
end, with resulting unfair discrimina- 
tion against risks of essentially the 
same hazard. Thus, while the private 
companies are required by law to avoid 
such unfair discrimination, the present 
uncontrolled methods of the State Fund 
put a premium upon such acts, while 


at the same time, the State Fund is 
free to grant discriminatory rates with 
smpunity. 

“Fifth—The State Fund needs the 
co-operative assistance of its competi- 
tors. This it has heretofore received 
as a matter of courtesy, but it should 
be free to enjoy such co-operation as 
a matter of right. No insurance car- 
rier is self-sufficient for the determina- 
tion of rates. Its own experience taken 
alone can never be adequate. Accurate 
rates for workmen’s compensation in- 
surance can be determined only by the 
consolidation of all available experi- 
ence. The only safe guide which the 
State Fund has, is to be found in the 
rates established by the private com- 
panies. On its part, the State Fund 
contributes nothing. In a recent re- 
vision of rates based upon combined 
experience aggregating $4,500,000,000 of 
payroll expenditure, the State Fund 
was permitted, by courtesy, to partici- 
pate to the fullest extent, although it 
had contributed nothing to the general 
fund of information. In short, at the 
expense of its competitors, the State 
Fund has reaped advantages which the 
private companies would have been 
fully justified in withholding. To estab- 
lish adequate rates the State Fund 
must have the right to combine its ex- 
perience with that of all other carriers, 
and upon the other hand, the other 
carriers should have the benefit of its 
experience in the interest of accurate 
and adequate rates. 

“Sixth—And finally, there is  well- 
established precedent for this measure. 
In Pennsylvania the rates of the State 
Fund are subject to the approval of 
the Insurance Commissioner. This pro- 
vision is recent (1915) and reflects 
the latest thought on this question. 
A similar situation exists in Californta. 
In Pennsylvania the rates approved 
for the State Fund are somewhat less 
than those approved for the private 
companies, while in California both 
classes of carriers impose the same 
rates. It does not necessarily follow 
that if this measure receives executive 


. Page, Samuel R. McBurney, Benedict D. Flynn, and Robert J. 


CLOTHING CO. LIQUIDATED 


The final report of the State Super- 
intendent of Insurance, Jesse S. Phil- 
lips, upon the liquidation of the Cloth- 
ing Contractors’ Mutual Compensation 
Insurance Company was approved by 
Justice Benedict of the Supreme Court, 
Kings County, this week in an order 
directing the final distribution of the 
surplus of that company. This was a 
mutual company formed by clothing 
contractors to insure against the lia- 
bility imposed by the Compensation 
Law. It was placed in liquidation on 
vanuary 26, 1916, because of its failure 
to accumulate a sufficient reserve to 
cover the catastrophe hazard. There 
will be paid to the policyholders a divi- 
dend of 66.32 per cent. of their original 
premium amounting to the sum of $4,- 
£18.41. The total amount of assets 
handled by the Insurance Department 
in this liquidation was $9,091.43. 


approval the State Fund will be re- 
quired to charge identically the same 
rates as the private carriers. It seems 
proper to state, however, that whereas, 
during the first year and a half of the 
existence of the New York State Fund 
dividends to policyholders were earned 
and paid, by reasons of the relatively 
low rates charged by the Fund it has 
been impossible since that time for the 
Fund to continue such payments. Fur- 
thermore, the annual statement of the 
Fund, as filed with the Superintendent 
of Insurance, indicates that during the 
year ended December 31, 1916, the 
Fund experienced a depletion of sur- 
plus amounting to $124,220,000, a fact 
which demonstrates that the _ rates 
charged during that period by the Fund 
have been decidedly inadequate. 
“Much more might be said on this 
subject. It is believed, however, that 
the foregoing memorandum embodies 
sufficiently substantial reasons for the 
executive approval of this measure. 
“Respectfully submitted, 
“JESSE S. PHILLIPS, 
“Superintendent of Insurance.” 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 








We have spoken of Parcel 
A Good Post Insurance as a good 
Business builder says the “Aetna- 
Builder izer.” Another line which 
may have small beginninys, 
but may make a profitable business is 
Personal Baggage Insurance. It may be 
made a good feeder for other business. 
Many persons who travel a great deal 
appreciate the worth of this protection. 
They carry a thousand dollars or more 
protection the year round. When they 
leave for an extended trip, they tele- 
phone Mr. Aetna-izer to increase their 
protection for whatever amount and 
period is necessary. 


Such business is easy to handle and 
the repeat orders cost little. Therefore 
you can afford to handle such small 
stuff. To start the ball rolling, however, 
and get Mr. Tourist on your books for 
this line is the problem. 


It would seem as if a circular letter, 
sent to a selected list of on» thousand 
persons, would furnish a good way to 
start. The first of the three sample 
letters which follow this article is one 
which has been used with success in a 
campaign of this sort. The Automobile 
Insurance Company furnishes a reply 
ecard (Form 40169-A) which should be 
sent out with each letter. Two cent 
postage should be used and the letters 
addressed to the _ residences being 
mailed so as to arrive on the afternoon 
delivery of Thursday. 

The first letter is to attract the year 
round business. After two weeks a 
second letter—for example, the second 
of the three letters printed below 
should be sent to the list, repeating the 
advisability of constant protection, but 
with emphasis laid on the certain ad- 
visability of protection for short trips 
and an explanation of the ease with 
which the policy is issued. Again en- 
close the rate card. You may have a 
second card for this purpose, in the 
form of a blotter. The blotter could 
be made more effective by a line cut, 
with perhaps a caption reading: “Tele- 
phone Mr. Aetna-izer to insure your 
baggage.” 

Some of our busy agents will now 
rest and wait for the telephone to 
bring the business. Others will select 
fifty of the best known persons from 
their list of one thousand (or as many 
more as they can) and follow them up 
personally. With a minimum of $5 and 
a drive for $10, the time should be well 
spent. You have something new, an 
article of great value, unappreciated by 
many people, of small cost, and with 
the ground well plowed in advance. 


Watch the Daily Papers 

Efforts needn’t cease here, however, 
Agents are more and more recognizing 
the daily newspaper as a prospect file. 
You read that Miss Tourist is going to 
leave your fair city for a few weeks. 
Why not send Miss Tourist a letter— 
for example, the third of the series 
printed below? She will be glad to 
know that it pays to Aetna-ize, and she 
will more than likely return the card. 

Such business is easily renewable and 
Mr. Competitor won’t work very hard 
for a ten dollar premium, especially 
when he faces the added difficulty of 
taking the business away from a rival. 
The Aetna-izer, with $1,000 in pre- 
miums, gets a profit on the volume—be- 
sides the opportunities to solicit other 
business. 

In selling this policy, the agent will 
do well to read over and explain the 
first condition. This is, in effect, a co- 
insurance clause. While the insured— 
with a five hundred dollar policy, let us 
say,—is at home, his property, such as 
golf clubs, tennis outfit, clothes at the 
tailor’s etc., would probably be valued 
at less than $500. But if he went away 
for a vacation, leaving $500 worth of 
personal effects in various places be- 
hind him and taking $1,000 worth with 








him, then a loss would be adjusted on 
a co-insurance basis. 

For that reason, it is probably best 
that this policy should be sold to your 
clients on a basis of $1,000 the year 
round, and that it should be increased 
according to property value when the 
insured or his family is traveling. 

Letter No. 1 





Dear Sir: 

When you travel, there is a constant risk of 
losing your baggage, either through fire or by 
theft. We insure baggage and personal effects 
with our Personal Baggage Policy. + 

The enclosed card gives you the rates. It 
is necessary only to fil] out the card, or tele- 
phone us, and we will protect you against loss 
while your property is away from your 
residence, 

Many people have taken advantage of the 
broad coverage offered. May we extend our 
service to you? 

Yours truly, 


Letter No. 2 
Dear Sir: 

As one who travels a great deal, you will 
appreciate the chance of loss of your baggage 
and personal effects. Even though you check 
your baggage you are not absolutely certain 
that you will get it back. If your baggage is 
lost or damaged by fire, the transportation 
company is responsible for only a_ limited 
amount, although you may have $1,000 value or 
more in your trunks, 

Even while you are at home, you may send 
several suits to the tailor, (or several gowns 
to the cleaner). If any of these are damaged 
by fire, you stand the loss. 

We have a Baggage Insurance Policy which 
protects you against loss or damage through 
fire, theft, and transportation hazards, while 
the property insured is away from your resi 
dence. Many of our clients carry $1,000 pro 
tection the year round—and when going away 
for long trips, they call us up to obtain in 
creased protection. 

Iif you will fill out the enclosed card, we 
will take care of your risk. 

Your truly, 
Letter No. 3 
Dear Sir: 

In a department store fire recently one of 
our clients lost a fur coat which he valued at 
$600. Of course, the store was not legally 
liable for the loss. When you send your suits 
to the tailor (or gowns to the cleaner) you 
risk the loss of your property 

In the same way, it would cost you quite 
a sum to replace your effects at the golf club 
A cigarette or match carelessly flipped into 
your automobile might ruin your* coats or 
baggage. 

When you travel, the chances are multiplied 
Your baggage represents more than the $150 for 
which the railroad may be held responsible. 
You have not only fire but theft to think 
about. The \burning of a hotel has often meant 
loss of baggage and personal effects to the 
patrons, 

We can insure you, whether you are at home 
or traveling, with our Personal Baggage Pol 
icy. The cost is nominal, the convenience 
great, and the coverage very broad. 

Many people carry $500 to $1,000 protection 
the year round and telephone us to make in 
creases whenever they go traveling. If you 
will fill out the enclosed card, or telephone 
us, we are at your service. 

Your truly, 


COURT UPHOLDS COMPANY 


Declares That Misrepresentation in 
Application Voids Personal 
Accident Policy 


The right of an insurance company to 
make an effective cancellation of a per- 
sonal accident policy was decided re- 
cently by the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island in the case of Carrie B. Wells 
vs. Great Eastern Casualty Co. It ap- 
pears that the original policy was is- 
sued on December 7, 1911 for a term of 
12 months. In the application appeared 
the following :— 

I hereby apply for a policy to be 
based upon the following statement 
of facts all of which I warrant to 
be true, complete, and material and 
binding on me whether written by 
me or any other person. 

Among the statement of facts con- 
tained in the application was the fol- 
lowing :— 

No accident, sickness or life in- 
surance policy issued to me has 
ever been cancelled or renewal re- 
fused except as follows—no excep- 
tions. 

The policy was renewed at its expira- 
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tion for another year. During that 
year, or in 1914, an agent of the com- 
pany was informed that the insured had 
a policy of accident insurance cancelled 
by the Maryland Casualty Co. which 
information the insured had failed to 
mention in his application for his poli- 
cy in the Great Eastern. This agent 
notified the company and on April 20, 
i914 the company wrote the insured 
that. it had learned that certain ma- 
terial statements contained in his ap- 
plication for his policy were untrue and 
incomplete and that on account of the 
falsity and incompleteness of the state. 
ments the policy had never been in 
force and effect. The company sent 
with the letter its check for $150 being 
the full amount of premiums paid on 
the policy and demanded that the In- 
sured return the sum of $22.14 which 
the company had paid to the Insured 
for certain accidental injuries. No reply 
was received by the company and the 
money sent or demanded by the com- 
pany was not returned. On May 2, 1914 
the insured died as the result of opium 
poisoning. How the opium caused the 
death of the insured was not shown. 

Denial of liability was entered by the 
company on the sole ground that the 
policy had never been in force. At 
the conclusion of the plaintiff's testi- 
mony the company’s attorney moved 
for a verdict for the defendant com- 
pany and after argument the court 
granted the motion in favor of the com- 
pany on the ground that the undisputed 
testimony showed that there had been 
a material misrepresentation by the 
insured when he made application for 
the policy and on that account the poli- 
cy was void from the beginning. 

A question was raised by the plain- 
tiff that the Maryland Casualty had not 
cancelled its policy but that the insured 
had voluntarily surrendered it. The evi- 
dence however showed that the Mary- 
land Casualty notified the insured that 
it had cancelled the policy and directed 
him to bring to the company his policy 


to be cancelled. The Supreme court in 
its decision said that from these facts 
it clearly appeared that the transaction 
was one of cancellation by the Mary- 
jand Casualty and not a voluntary sur- 
render of the policy by the insured and 
that the statement in question made by 
the insured in his applicatioa was will- 
fully untrue. 

Walter P. Suesman of Providence 
and Asa B. Suesman of Springfield, 
Mass., were attorneys for plaintiff and 
Boss and Barnefield of Providence rep- 
resented the defendant company. 


A COMMISSION DECISION 

A complaint by an insurance broker 
for a commission, in which he alleged 
an agreement by the defendant to fur- 
nish the insurance to the customer pro- 
cured by the broker, but no promise to 
pay the commission, but to which no 
objection was made, implies that there 
was a promise to pay the commission, 
but does not imply whether it was ex- 
pressed or implied, so that testimony 
of a customer to pay commissions in 
such cases is not at variance with the 
complaint. This has been decided 
in the case of H. T. E. Beardsley, Inc., 
vs. American Fidelity Co. 

Where an insurance broker intro 
luced a qualified and apparently disin- 
terested witness, who testified that it 
was the custom for an indemnity insur- 
ance company, which had issued a poli- 
cy to a customer whom the broker had 
introduced, to pay that broker a com- 
mission on all future business obtained 
from that customer in the ordinary 
course of business, which testimony 
was not shaken on cross-examination 
and was not contradicted, that testi- 
mony required a finding for the broker, 
notwithstanding his failure to prove an 
express contract for that commission, 
since the custom was reasonable, and 
not so extraordinary and opposed to 
common sense as to be practically in- 
credible. The case has been reported 
in the “Insurance Law Journal.” 
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OF BOSTON 

ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President Insurance Company 

A CHANGE may be necessary to realize your ambition 
Think a minute—then write 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


WM. H. MASTIN FRANK D. LOMBAR P 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF AGENCIES Established 1899 
(West of the Mississippi). (East of the Mississippi). 
SYMES BUILDING 77 FRANKLIN STREET 4 . 
DENVER, COLO. soeven, ane. All agency contracts direct with the company 


DARL D. MAPES, Superintendent of Accident Agencies 
77 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


The service of a high grade Accident Department will also be offered s ° 
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Address: 
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WORTH KNOWING In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 


ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,00c under ya Company’s Triple THE EQUITABLE 


Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do 





ANSWER: makes a specialty of the following: 
FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the > . 
Policy, will be paid. Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the form of policy. 
face of A) weer, will be pe. - io SPRCITIZ 
erene tae 'tnen ef tha Police will ba pela . TED accident, $15,000, or THREE Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 





BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disability Endorsement FURTHER guar- 





antees thas in case of total disability re eet of _cnentel iepuey. or ~~ 9 A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
wi ay direc a e rate of $50 uring suc ty, t > > > , ; ; ‘mi ; 
to emneud s2 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will “y at the ry at PER converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And why or Endowment Policy. 
should any man be satisfied | a oaner that would do less? The cost is low. 
Agents wanted in Maine, hire, Ve : € ticut, P 1 ia, 1 iss i ; ; ; ivi : ; 
North ao tg South Goccline, Tonaseeme. Connie. Welswere, tarsieel, “Mississippi, A Bond issued without oS oy giving the investor an income 
Kansas, Missouri. An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: or his declining years. 
~ : : A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
nited Life and Accident Insurance Co : P . insur 
: is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 


Home Office, United Life Building - Concord, New Hampshire 


This policy also embodies the following advantages if 

















the person whose life is insured becomes totally 
LIVE -LIFE-INGUROANCE and permanently disabled: 


1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—The Insured will have nothing further to pay. 

2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 

3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 

(See the policy for conditions and details.) 
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San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


Over $152,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 
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mmo LOndON 
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HUGH R. LOUDON, Assoc. Deputy Mgr. 
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T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 


U. S. Cash Assets, Dec, 31, 1916 $15,827,439,35 
Surplus, - = «= «+ 5,460,745.59 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871  3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904 — 1,051,543.00 
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